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™ §cF Mechanical necessity has led to a proceeding | its small end, being shewn how it was done. Bat others 

u- that we would have avoided—a publication of the Address | will give full credit to the industry with which he 

ot on behalf of the General Convention at Harrisburg, be- |quiry has been pursued which presented itself as useful 

<u fre issuing the pamphlet ordered to be printed; but the | to demonstrate the wisdom, as well as the necessity, of the 
occupation of our type in matter to fill four sheets and an | policy which we recommend and support. . 

° half like the Register, and the inability to procure addi-| Injustice to this address and its appendix the whole 

¥ tional workmen in our emergenoy, left no alternative, une | should have been laid aside fortwo or three months, and 

at less to delay the pamphlet a week longer than by this ar- | then to be carefully examined, item by item, and each 

fr. ment it will be. The affair is unimportant to the | agam compared with all the rest. The importance of the 

he pulline but we feel it right to offer this explanation to the | subjects spoken of would seem to demand this—for the 

my members of the late convention. leading object has been to furnish a general text book for 


The ‘Appendix” makes nearly fifty pages of tacts, and 


a ‘ pinions and arguments, divided into chapters 
_—~as follows: 1, gencral population table as taken atthe sev- 


the use of all parties, friends or opponents. How n 
this object has been obtained, the public will determine; 


and if some tew errors should appear (as th bl 
3; 2, tabular views of the foreign commerce of | must, because of the countless references made), aeons f 


ut United States from 17$1 to 1826; 3, progress of popula- | much care has been exerted to prevent them, we hope 
'8- tion; 4, details of the imports and exports of the United | they will be tolerated, under an assurance that nu de- 
d- | States to and from all nations for 1826; 5, the same to | sire has been eatertained to distort, or even embellish 
jal j and from Great Britain, with comparative views; 6, reve- | the truth—if for no other reason, than that it would be 
to : nue of the United States, as derived from the customs, | injurious to the great cause of domestic mdustry. We ear~ 
as ; and contrasted statements of goods imported; 7, general 


nestly, but respeetfully, invite the vareful reading and libe- 
ral criticism of & all persons, and especially hope that our 
southern brethren will examine what we huve stated. 
If so, we flatter ourselves that many will believe with us, 
that there is a full and perfect community of interest be- 


essay on production and consumption, interspersed with 
facts, propositions, and arguments, with frequent referen- 
ces to authorities, and a large collection of curious colla- 
teral items, foreign and domestic; 8, on scientific power 
and manual laborand effects of protection, with compari- 
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tween the extreme south and west aad the distant east, the 
sons of production and subsistence, and statements of the | sea-washed coast and the vast region that is draimed by 

on _ cost of articles in Europe and the United States, and of | the “Father of Waters.” 
oa | the alg ewe of navigation; 9, the internal trade, or com-} For this exertion which has materially injured the 
d. merce between the several states—this ehapter makes, | private business of the writer and nota little exhausted his 
- of itself, 12 or 13 pages, and is a laborious collection of | strength, he neither has, nor expects to receive, one cent 


things, shewing the rapidly increasing importance of this 
inea@lculably valuable business of the nation, intermixed 
with arguments and explanatory remarks; 10, a general 
view of the operation and effect of the auction system, ex- 
hibiting its reduction of the public revenue and injury to 
c ; our merchants and others; 11, exposition and examination 
of the British prohibitory and restrictive laws, with tabu- 
lar statements, official facts, comparative views, and nu- 


as a pecuniary compensation, nor has he personally one 
dollar at stake in the suecess of any other establishment 
than his own little affair inthe Reeisrer. In addition, 
he has subjected himself to a personal persecution—the 
fervency and indiserimination of new party politics having 
been strangely brought to bear upon old questions of 
principle—and rude and injurious dewuneiations are sa- 
peradded to the former prejudices or honest mistakes, 


nv merous references to authority; 12, some pariicular no- | with which this work had to contend. It is hard to com- 
oi tices Of the operation of protection on the prosperity of } bat and resist all these, often involving differences with 
he the United States, especially in its happy effects upon | old friends impressed with new and special notions 
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commerce and navigation, the growing of grain and wool, | 
and the planting of cotton nal sugar—the generally ine , 
creased value of property, and greatly enlarged consump- 
tion of American cotton, with statements concerning the 
cost of articles before and since the tariff of 1824; 13, nu- 
merous items relative tosheep and woo] and woollens; 14, 
the same as to cotton and its manufactures; 15, the same 
in respect to iron; 16, the same concerning hides and 
skins and manufactures of leather; 17, the same as to the 
product of tobacce and sugar; 18, the same of lead and its 
manufactures; 19,an essay on the linen manufacture; 20, 
« collection of opinions and proceedmgs on the propricty, 
necessity and coustitutionality of protecting the domestic 
industry, as engaged in agriculture, manufactures and 
commerce; and an extensive miscellaneous department, 
or general oe of desultory items and facts, relating 
to other subjects, or tending to support the various mat- 
ters urged upon the consideration of the reader. 
From this summary notice some idea may be entertain- 
ofthe amount of patience bestowed on this work, and par- 
ticularly when it is recolleeted that nearly all the matter 
was collected specially for it; there being no official state- 
ments as to the chief things of interest desired to be shewn 
ior the public instruction. The writer and compiler is 
somewhat familiar with statistical subjects, and as prompt 
and industrious, perhaps, as any other person in the pur- 
suit of facts—yei the whole may be said to have cost him 
un ave of eight. or nine hours daily employment at the 
desk for the space oftwo months—and yet many particulars 
which costhim hours of zealous search or anxious reflec- 
tion, will be esteemed like the exploit of Columbus with 


suited to achanged state of the times—but how much 
harder is it to bear with the cold indifference and wither- 
ing apathy of those more immediately interested in the 
prevalence of our opinions—the growers of grain and 
wool, and the manufacturers generally! But the writer 
has held these opinions for thirty — and more—while 
yet an apprentice lad, he supported them in several juven- 
ile essays published in the Philadelphia newspapers, and 
he cannot give them up to temporary parposes—To PER- 
SECUTION NEVER. But, when he recolleets that for ma- 
ny years, this work stood alene as the steady and zealous 
atlvocate of what has been since called the “American 
system,” and that now more than one hundred and fifty 
newspapers in the north, east or west, give a.general sup- 
port to it—that-even in the states south of the Potomac, 
where only one voice was heard a little whileago,* we 
have as much talent and nearly as many of the respectable 
journals on our side, asthose opposed to us—there is en- 
couragement to hope for better dispositions and better 
times. He really believes that no classes of ns are 
more benefitted by the protection of domestic industry, as 
contended for in this work, than the cotton and sugar 
planters. He feels confident that our own factories of 


| the former cause the consumption of 100,000 or 150,0007 





ean”. The ability and firmness with which its highly re- 
spectable editor supported our principles, deserves 
far more than this small tribute to his merit. 

+Not more by our own manufacture, than beeause that 


*In that excellent gazette, the ‘*Winchester igh ve 





his egg, which any body might cause to stand firmly upon 
You. IX——No. 7, 





the British are ce to use mor of our cotton to enter 
itto competition with us in the markets of Mexjpo and 
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bales more of our cotton, than would otherwise have a 
market, except at prices closely approximated to the 
ee oS gee ct of the East Indiés; and is in that the 
of public revenue caused by preperation of 
sugar in Louisiana would not, could not, be borne, if the 
le of the states consuming perhaps, three-fourths of 
it, had not established manufactures to make a Market at 
home, in lieu of the foreign one which has beén denied 
them, by the prohibitions and restrictions of Europe. 
He has oftentimes said, and says so still, with renewed 
assurance of the truth of what he says—that his southern 
fellow citizens will yet be the most decided and resolute 
friends of a protecting tariff. On the day of the date of 
the address, (October 10), he was fifty years old. If it 
shall please the AuTHOR OF ALL THINGS to permit him 
to attain the of three score years, he will not then be 
called ‘‘the great enemy of the south,” or abused as one 
that desires to ‘‘plunder’’ any of his fellow men. 
The following comes very opportunely to support 
what is said of changes of opmion in the south. About 


350 of the people of Opelousas, Louisiana, lately assem- | 
bled for the purpose of expressing their opinions on the | 


politics of the day. William Garrard a distinguished ci-| 
tizen and a soldier of the revolution, was called to the 
chair, and a committee of twenty four gentlemen appoint- 
ed to draft an address to the people—the concluding pa- 
ragraph of which is annexed; but we disclaim all partici- 
pation in the purely political part of it: 
“The par of this state will maturely reflect on these 
things. ‘They will ask themselves whether it is politic 
or.pradent to abandon an administration which ensures 
us the assistance of the general government, in connect- 
_ing our numerous water-courses by means of canals, 
thus reclaiming our inundated grounds, and adding, be- 
yond the compass of calculation, to the prosperity, 
health, and happiness of the whole community! Whe- 
ther iis wise or just, to withdraw their support from 
faithful and long tried public servants, who foster and 
ta system which creates a home demand for two 
undred thousand bales of our cotton, and which directly 
gives to the sugar planters, annually, a protection equal 
to nearly one million and a half of dollars? Whether 
we will, in fact, repulse the hand that sustains us? 
And all this to gratify a romantic tecling of gratitude, 
elicited by mere military success, for the purpose of 
raising to power a set of men, whose fundamental prin- 
ciples are, ‘‘let every thing alone;’ let the states dig 
their own canals, for the constitution torbids the interfer- 
ence of the general government. Let commerce alone, 
Buy where you can buy the cheapest. Let the West In- 
dia planter bring his sugar into the country free of duty, 
by which the consumer will be supplied at four cents a 
pound, or less; and let the sugar planter of Louisiana, 
who, relying on the implied faith of the nation—has in- 
curred heavy responsibilities—unable to contend against 
the price of the West India labor and the superiority of 
that climate, sink into bankruptey and ruin.” 
_ . We shall leave the subject for this time. We do not 

fear the accusations heaped upon us, and many are of a 
character that we cannot descend to notice. The new 
parties to this war against the protecting system, what- 
ever may be their “combinations” concerning it, will 
not succeed—and the principles supported in the first 
act passed under the present constitution in 1789, for 
raising a revenue, and ‘‘encouraging domestic manufac- 
tures,” will be established—for “truth is mighty and will 
prevail.” 

The pamphlet will be finished next week, and for-) 
warded as ordered, to the full amount of the funds pro- 
vided for r and print. 
self to fulfil the expectations of his friends, but seriously 
fears that many will be disappointed. He has no preten- 
sions to taste in composition, and moderate claims mdeed, 
even to grammatical accuracy—and a degree of respon- 
sibility has been thrown upon him such as he never be- 
fore encountered. It has never entered into his mind, 
that success will depend on his production; but he be- 
lieves that a want of discretion therein might materially 
injure the cause. And further—he is about to be placed 





South-America, or lose the whole trade in coarse cotton 


The writer has exerted him-! 








ponds. And still they use as much of the cheap cotton of 
ndia, as they suppose this competition can possibly bear. 


— 


as a mark for any one to shoot at, that pleases—not only 
with Yt we and manly ment, but with satire, re- 
proof and scurrility, and foul and filthy impeachments of 
motives. Errors, ifany there are, will be magnified, and 
the most trifling inadvertencies be raised up into moun- 
tains, because of the public excitement on the great sub- 
jects considered. Hence the extraordinary care and in- 
tense application that have been exerted, as to the expo- 
sitions and arguments brought forward into the appendix, 
ee with several chapters of which, the address 
itself is like the work of an vine for labor expended. 
We have, perhaps, already said too much—yet there 
are several other things which we have a strong desire 
tomention. We shallrefram. A candid perusal is ask- 
ed, and we say to our opponents—“strike, but hear.” 
ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING. The result of the 
Maryland elections of members of the house of dete- 
gates stands thus— 


Administration. Jackson. 

Annapolis ctiy, 2 0 
Baltimore city, 0 2 
Baltimore county, 0 4 
Harford, 2 2 
Anne Arundel, 2 : 2 
Montgomery, 2 2 
Frederick, 1 3 
Washington, 0 4 
Fra Gabe 4 0 
Charles, + 0 
St. Mary’s, 4 0 
Calvert, 3 1 
Prince Georges, . 0 
Cecil, 0 4 
Kent, 2 2 
Talbot, 2 2 
Queen Ann’s, 3 1 
Caroline, 4 0 
Dorchester, 3 1 
Somerset, 4 0 
Worcester, 3 I 

49 31 


It is impossible to present a statistical view of the votes 
given in the several counties, as shewing the strength of 
the different parties, because of the numerous candidates 
in some of them, over the number that might be elected; 
and in certain others, the question was not fairly tested 
for different reasons. 

The following are given as the correct returns of Dela- 
ware, fora member of congress in place of Mr. McLane, 
appointed a senator of the U.S. 


Admimstration—JOuNS Jackson—Bavarp. 
New Castle county maj. — 369 
Kent 409 _— 
Sussex 355 —_ 
764 569 

369 

Majority for Mr. Jolins 395 


Dr. Young, one of the representatives clect in congress 
from Kentucky, died on the 19th ult. 

It will be recollected that there was a die last October in 
that part of the city of Philadelphia which forms a con- 
gresstonal district, between Mr. Sergeant and Mr, Horn. 
A new election was held last Tuesday, Mr. Sergeant be- 
ing opposed by Mr. Hemphill, the ‘Jackson candidate.’ 
The result was, for Mr. Sergeant 2702, for Mr. Hemphill 
2546—majority for Mr. Sergeant 156. The opposing 
candidates were certainly two of the strongest and ablest 
men that could have been put up by the different parties 
—both of honorable standing, and highly esteemed. 





‘REGULATION OF TAE PreEss.”—The following are 
extracts from late London papers on the despotic an¢ 
cowardly act of the French government in re-establish ing 
the censorship of the press— 

The London Morning Chronicle, says:— 

“There can be but one opinion with respect to the im- 
policy of the step taken by the French government. It 
amounts to a ¢onfession that its measures cannot bear fhe 


light, and by extinguishing opposition, it deprives itself of 
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every means of justification; for while the public will lend 
a gronty ear even to calumny against public functionaries, 
they will refuse to give them credit for the good they may 
do.” 


‘he same paper says-——‘“The writers of most of the pri- 
vate communications from France, are remarkably cir- 
cumspect on the subject of politics, as if apprehensive of 
interference from the police. It is a fact within our own 
knowledge, that several persons who expressed their opi- 
nions rather freely on the state of things in Franee, not 
suspecting that their letters would be opened, had re- 
ceived an intimation from authority, to desist from the use 
of such language under penalty of being sent to the coast 
under a guard of soldiers.” 


The Courier mentions the same subject in the follow- 
ing terms: 

‘““The principle of this measure goes completely to fet- 
ter the expression of public opinion in France; what its 
practical operation may be, must depend upon the dis- 
cretion and temper of the persons appointed to superin- 
tend its execution. Nor can we discover the precise mo- 
tive for such a decree at the — moment. We are 
rot very inattentive readers of the Paris journals, and we 
confess we never discover in them any of that imflamma- 
tory or seditious writing which would seem to call for so 
vigilant a control over their labors. Besides, there have 
been sufficient proofs of late that the ordinary tribunals 
of the country possess an adequate power to punish any 
serious transgressions of the press. A government must 
either be very weak, or the people over whom it rulcs, 
very prone to disaffection, when it is considered neces- 
sary to resort to a censorship. But itis a gross error to 
suppose that an expedient like this can mect either emer- 
gency. A government gains no accession of strength by 
betraying its fears; and a discontented people are not like- 
ly to grow satisfied under the pressure of fresh grievan- 
ces,” 





Navan. At the latest dates, the frigates‘Constitution 
and Java, and sloops Warren, Lexington, and Ontario, 
with the schooner Porpoise, the whole of our squadron 
in the Mediterranean, were ‘n the Archipelago to protect 
onr commerce and navigation; all well—pirates abound- 
ing. Wehave also heard of the Macedonian, at Rio Ja- 
neiro, and Boston, at Monte Video—and of the Brandy- 
wine and Vincennes at Callao, zealously employed to 
defend American property in the South Atlantic and Pa- 
cifie oceans. The West India squadron is busily engaged 
for the same purpose. 





Gamino!—The bodies of four persons who had com- 
mitted suicide, because of losses by gaming, were tying in 
the morgue,(or general bone house of Paris) at one time, 
to be taken away by their friends. It appears that each of 
these had very deliberately killed himself—having lost 
all, both money and honor. 


We find in the London papers, says the New-York 
‘Commercial Advertiser”, appalling accounts of the num- 
her, extent, and rapid multiplication of gambling houses 
in London, and the king’s ministers are loudly called ap- 
on either to enforce the existing laws, or, if they are inade- 
quate to the suppression of the evil, to enact new ones. 
‘The proprictor of the Pandemonium in James-street is 
now rnising a grand edifice, the estimated expense of 
which is £72,000; and it is stated that, to the disgrace of 
twelve hundred individuals, comprising some of the first 
names among the nobility and gentry, so many have been | 
found to subseribe each a sum of £60 towards erecting 
such a structure. 


The gaming-houses at Paris. On Monday, the ten- 
ders for farming the gaming-houses were decided at the 
Hotel de Ville. At one o’clock the prefect of the Seine 
entered the audience-room accompanied by the secreta- 
ry-general, aud seated himself at the table with several 
members of the general council of the department and of 
the prefecture. "The secretary-general read the new re- 
gulations,’ by which the gaming-houses in the rue St. 
Andre des Ares, as beiyg situated in a quarter much in- 
habited by youth, was suppressed. There wil be, for the 
future, ten days in each year, during which the gaming- 


ene me ene 


them, an hour of play is to be abridged. No person 
can be admitted into any of them without being introduc- 
ed; and none of the entertainments they used to give in 
these houses will henceforth be allowed. The petitions, 
with tenders were five. Papers, with corres nding num- 
bers, having been placed in an urn, were drawn out by 
one of the members of the general council. The prefect 
then read the tenders, in succession, as the corres- 


onding numbers were announced. ‘They were as fol- 
ows:— 


M. Perrier (the younger) 6,037,300 francs . 
M. Darelonis 6,051,500 
M. Calmolet 6,025,500 
M. Benazet 6,055,100 
M. Bordier 6,026,000 


The decision, was of course, in favour of M. Benazet, 
whose tender was the highest. The present contractors, 
who have yet five months of their term to run are payin 
6,526,500 frances. ‘The reduction amounts to ay1 400 
franes, or a sum of 6,055,100 francs. The city will pay 
over to the treasury 5,500,000 franes. 


Beyond all doubt nothing can be more deplorable than 
to record the official existence of these establishments, 
disavowed as they are by religion, morals and humanity; 
denounced every year in the senate, and yet every year 
consecrated by a legislative vote, asa fatal necessity—ns 
a palliative of greater evils. This sad and unsatisfact 
excuse is in like manner, urged for other scandals which 
are allowed to exist without grieving us, by seeing them 
ostensibly clothed with the sanction of authority, It is 
in this point of view that we lament the publicity given 
to this decision of the tenders for the gaming-houses. 
That this publicity results from the delicacy of the chief 
magistrate and principal inhabitants of the capital, we 
feel it our duty to acknowledge. But it is precisely be- 
cause we respeet their delicacy—that we sincerely grieve 
they should be obliged to afford their assistance and pre- 
scence at a proceeding, the immorality of which cannot 
but offend their conseiences. ‘The improvements in the 
new regulations attest the eare taken by the count de 
Chabrol to diminish the evil which it is not in his power 
wholly to extirpate; and we have a riglit to conclude that 
of all the saerifices required from the administration of 
this office, there is none more painful, none from which 
he does not more earnestly wish to be delivered. 


[Journal des Debats. 





3RITISH ExcIsE. An account has been printed, by 
order of the house of commons, of the quantities of ar- 
ticles on which duties of excise in Great Britain were 
paid in the years 1790 and 1826. The first article in the 
list is the amount of sales of estates (by auction) eharged 
with duties in the two years. In i790 it was £1,561,205 
4s. 7d.; in 1826, it was £3,218,265 14s. Of furniture, 
in the first year, £1,046,501; im the last, £2,898,901 17s. 
8d. The quantity of strong beer which has paid duty has 
increased from 4,568,594 to 6,802,232 barrels. T'able 
beer has inereased three-fold; but, on the other hand, 
small beer, at least beer which is small in the eyes of the 
excise, has become extinet. If we compare the table 
and small beer of 1790 with the table beer of 1826, 
there is a decrease from 19% to 185 hundred thousand 
barrels. Malt has increased from 24,721,784 to 30,062,352 
bushels. Home spirits, from 4,423,876 to 7,398,549 
vallons.—Printed calicoes, from 14,492,459 to 95,336,387 
yards. Soap, from 42 to 96 millions Ibs, The same 
comparison can only be made for Ireland on two articles 
—spirits, which have doubled in quantity, increasing from 
3,438,079 to 6,837,408 gallons; and malt, which has de- 
creased almost toa half, from 4,697,200 to 2,400,066 
Irish bushels. The amount of sales of estates 
with duties in Treland in 1826, was only £73,510 3s. 4d.; 
of furniture £186,673 16s. Except the article of spirits, 
the amount of goods charged with duties of excise in Ire- 
land .is extremely small, 


Sacinners. The Lawrenceburg, Indiana paper, states 
that the country is over-run with black and grey squirrels, 
proceeding south and erossing the Ohio river in multi- 
tudes—many were killed with clubs and stones thrown 





houses will be closed without exception. In several of 





among them. 
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ADDRESS OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON BEHALF OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF 

AGRICULTURISTS AND MANUFACTURERS, AND 

OTHERS FRIENDLY TO THE ENCOURAGEMENT 

OF THE DOMESTIC INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 

SraTes, ASSEMBLED aT HElarnisBurG, 30TH 

Suny, 1827. 

[PREFATORY REMARKS. |] 

In the preceding journal it is stated that Messrs. 
Niles, of Maryland, Hopkins, of New York, Ewing, 
of Ohio, Chino, of Kentucky, Sprague, of Massachu- 
setts, Patterson, of Pennsylvania, Edgington, of Vir- 
zinia, Naudain, of Delaware, and Paine, of Vermont, 
were appointed a committee to draft an address to 
the people of the United States, in behalf of the ge- 
neral convention assembled at Herrisburg, ov the 
recommendation of the Pennsylvania Society for the 
promotion of manufactures and the mechanic arts. 

When the committee was raised, it was expected 
that the address would be forthwith prepared, and 
laid before the convention for its approbation; but 
after free and frequent communications between the 
metabers of the commiitee, it became manifest that 
the duty assigned them could not be performed in a 
satisfactory manner during the probable period to 
which the sittings of the convention would be ex- 
tended; and besides, the various papers or docu- 
ments, reports of other committees, and a copy of 
the intended memorial to congress, were not acted 
upon until a very late hour, and, of course, not in 
possession to guide or instruct this.committee. And, 
as these things were considered, and the subject in 
general examined, their views became more and 
more expanded, as to the plan of the address and the 
matters which ought to be set forth before the peo- 
ple—ar.d it was agreed that the important statistical 
facts and useful information which had been elicit- 
ed in the various public discussions and proceedings, 
and friendly communications between the members, 
should be, as far as possible, preserved, and other 
like or corroborative facts be collected and publish- 
ed for general instruction, toshew the principle and 
practical operation of the protection afforded to the 
domestic industry of the country. With this con- 
clusion, it was rendered certain that several weeks 
of calm consideration and earnest research, would 
be necessary to give effect to the designs of the com- 
mittee; and hence they offered the brief report insert- 
ed in the journal, and asked time to prepare the ad- 
dress, as is stated in the resolutions which accom- 
panied that report. 

The committee then further considered the sub- 
ject at large, and seemed generally agreed as to the 
manner of the address, and charged the chairman 
with the task of collecting, arranging and preparing 
the matter, though he himself would gladly have 
yielded up that honor to more than onc of his distin- 
guished colleagues, and with entire confidence in 
their better ability to accomplish the wishes of the 
convention, and follow the instruction of the commit- 
tee. The chairman then found himself placed in a 
highly responsible situation, for, though the harmony 
of design in the address might be preserved, it was 
not practicable to obtain the advice and assistance 
of the other members, dispersed in eight different 
states. It was with no small degree of anxiety, ap- 
proaching to fear, that the chairman proceeded to 
the performance of the duty assigned, and it is with 
much diffiidence that he now presents the results of 
his Jabors to the people, in the name of the commit- 
tee and on behalf of the convention. He has been 
beset with difficulties from the beginning, which no 
other than a writer on statistics can at all appreciate; 
for, except as to the boundaries of our country, the 
vumberings of the people at the several censusses, 
and the amount of our tonnage with statements of 








exports and imports, there is little of an official or na- 
tional character to appeal to, when one would speak 
of the resources or the wants of our country—Hence 
the dispersed condition of facts, and the liability to 
error—hence, the perpetually enlarging views and 
constant suggestion of new matter, the interlocking 
of things with things, supported by and supporting 
one another—altogether sufficient to intimidate al- 
most any man, zealous to sustain principles approv- 
ed, and resolute in searching after truth, which has 
been aimed at, though it would be presum to 
suppose that, in making more than ten thousand refer- 
ences, mistakes as to facts, or clerical errors, have not 
been committed, in a first general collection like that 
now offered to the public—which is also diffusive and 
desultory, and would have required much additional 
time to have been digested and prepared, in the man- 
ner best suited to exhibit the force of the numerous 
items which bear upon the great matter under consi- 
deration—to wit, the necessity and expediency of 
protecting the domestic industry; and more undis- 
turbed reflection than it has been within the power of 
the chairman of the committee to bestow, perpetu- 
ally called off to other and personal concerns, irre- 
sistibly demanding attention. 

One word upon the manner of preparing the work. 
It was thought expedient to throw into the address (pro- 
perly so called), only general arguments in favor of 
the measures recommended by the convention, leav- 
ing the facts, or practical statements which might 
support them, to be referred to in an appendix: by 
this proceeding, the first is divested of the tedious- 
ness of detail, and the last may be used for the sim- 
ple support of propositions advanced—to the relief 
of the reader, and, perhaps, a better understanding 
of the subjects offered to the reason of the people. 

So far, by way of explanation, the writer in justice 
to the convention, his particular colleagues and him- 
self, has thought it proper togo. Earnest investiga- 
tion is invited, and there is no desire to avert libe- 
ral criticism, either on facts or opinions—feeling 
conscious that they are honestly presented, and be- 
ing blessed with a disposition to acknowledge wrong 
when informed of error, with that frankness and 
courtesy which should exist among gentlemen, zeal- 
ous for the good of their country, though radically dif- 
fering as to the best means of promoting the generat 
welfare. 





ADDRESS. 

Tue ever-restless thirst for knowledge in man, 
leads Lim to measurements of the volumes of waters 
discharged by the rivers, to the weighing, asit were in 
a balance, the Alps and the Andes, to an establishment 
of the courses of the planets, anda determination 
of the eccentric ranges of comets through the in- 
mensity of space, as though he would guage space 
itself, and reduce it to human ideas of the extent of 
matter—and yet the study of himself, the aseccrtain- 
ment of those qualities given to render himself and 
his fellow men happy, are fatally neglected, and the 
capacities of the human race, to walk erect, the 
image of Gop, are chiefly given up to the warm vi- 
sions of speci.iators, or cold calculations of tyrants 
and masters: to the former, to indulge some pretty 
theory, or beautiful notion, fitted to other condi- 
tions and circumstances of society—and to the last, 
that it may be counted how many must be slaughter- 
ed to win a battle in the field, or how great burthens 
man can bear and still exist to labor, and groan out 
‘fa weary life of servitude and shame.” Practical 
effects are less regarded by those philosophers than 
the pleasantries of fancy; and tyrants measure men 
by a common standard like Procrustes, and with a 
simple view to ascertain the uses which can be made 
of them, to forward ambition, gratify lust, feed 
prodigality, or administer to the cravings of avarice. 
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Now and then, an enlightened ruler appears, and 
exerts himself to ameliorate the condition of his 
people, to make his slaves more comfortable; but 
the imposition of new burthens always treads upon 
the heels of improvement, and it remains a matter 
of doubt, in numerous cases, whether good or evil 
predominates as, what is called, civilization pro- 
ceeds. 

But man, in this republic, is placed under differ- 
ent circumstances. Jt is the genius of our institu- 
tions that he should stand erect, cast his eyes to- 
wards the sun, and acknowledge no sovereign but 
the Dreap Sovereren of universal nature—the av- 
THOR and pRESeRVER Of all things. Under am, and 
nm only, he ordains and establishes rules for him- 
self; and improvements of his condition are fol- 
lowed by unalloyed benefits. His accumulations 
of private wealth pass into the public treasury 
with his own consent, and he is not a simple pioneer 
for the happiness of others. It is true, that he of- 
ten does, or suffers wrong to be done, that he is 
blinded by prejudice or whirled away by party, and 
led into acts by his feelings that reason would for- 
dbid—still his aim is private prosperity and public 
honor, an exaltation of his own character, and an 
advancement of the power and glory of his country. 

The manner best suited to accomplish these origi- 
nal and supreme purposes of all civil associations, is 
a fair and proper subject for discussion “at the bar of 
the public reason ;” and, as the human mind is instruct- 
ed, it follows that persons may differ in opinion and 
still be friends—and a disposition to ascertain truth 
isencouraged. Thus proceeding, the majority will 
respect the wishes of the minority, and possess a 
spirit of conciliation; and the latter more cheerful- 
ly accept the decisions of that which must be the 
governing principle under every republican system; 
and controversies on questions, when conducted with 
a rightful forbearance and mutual respect, are al- 
ways calculated to improve the judgment and amend 
the heart. . 

To collect facts, compare ideas, reconcile con- 
fiicting opinions, and investigate the fitness of their 
adaptation to existing cireumstances—taking things 
as they are and not as we would that they were, to 
repeal laws found defective or injurious, and enact 
others rendered necessary by changes of condition, 
we clect or appoint congress and assemblymen, re- 
serving to ourselves a general right of instruction as 
to their proceedings, in such manner as we think most 
expedient to give effect to our will—and this is an 
unalienable power vested in every free people. To 
cause the more convenient and certain operation of 
this power, we have specially reserved uncontrolled 
authority, in ourselves, to assemble together, in 
large or small bodies, or through delegates charged 
with the execution of our will, and of conferring 
and consulting with one another, without the fear of 
reproach or apprehension of responsibility, further 
than our own aclions, when assembled, may incur, 
through the force of public opinion—and this broad 
principle, at once the origin and the fruit of republi- 
eanism, is one that only tyrants will deny or the mad- 
ness of party reject. On this proud base it was, that 
delegates seleeted in a majority of the states assem- 
bled at Harrisburg, in the central state of Pennsyl- 
vania, to deliberate upon such measures as should 
appear most expedient to give a new impulse to the 
prosperity of the United States, and defend the in- 
dustry of the people against the restrictive and pro- 
hibitory acts of foreign governments, and the inju- 
rious and fraudulent proceedings of their subjects. 
Nothing was transacted in a corner—the whole acts 
of the convention are before the public—the results 
of the experience of practical men, chiefly agricul- 
turists, are deve » and a respectful petition to 


congress was agreed upon, sctting forth and submit- 





ting to the national legislature the wants and the 
wishes, as they believed, of a large majority of the 
American people. The convention offers no plea of 
justification for its assemblage—the members could 
not dishonor the character of citizens by supposing 
that any was required of them. The meeting was 
held for well-known and freely avowed purposes, 
and exhibited a splendid triumph of principle over 
party, and of a signal regard for measures, not 
men. And the moderation and temper of all will 
shew the belief of the members of that convention, 
in the verity of the saying, that “truth is a victor 
without violence.” 

In the want of a home department, in which as 
in our own “plumimet-found” Mississippi, rolling 
the congregated waters of millions of supplies to a 
common reservoir, might be found collected the mu!- 
titudinous facts necessary to a correct understanding 
of the internal affairs of our country, and a wise 
legislation concerning them—-in the general defi- 
ciency of knowledge in political economical sub- 
jects, and of the desire to obtain it from the absence 
of professorships in our superior schools, to lead the 
mind of youth to contemplate and add up the sum 
of production and consumption, and investigate the 
wants of this nation and its means of supply—it is 
to be regretted the convention had not remained in 
session a considerable time, that the dispersed and 
important facts in the possession of as respectable a 
body of practical men as ever was assembled, might 
have been fully gathered and preserved for public 
instruction: but the sparse items mutually commu- 
nicated, and in part retained, may act like “‘a little 
leaven’’ and ‘“leaven the whole lump,” if liberal], 
received and rightfully used. 

It was the great united and allied interest of agri- 
culture and manufactures, in their actual effect upon 
the state of society, that the convention was charged 
to consider—with more immediate regard, however, 
to the growth and manufacture of wool; and for the 
purpose of really obtaining that degree of protec- 
tion which is seemingly extended by existing laws, 
but actually denied, or rendered only partially effec- 
tive, by the counteraction of foreigners, and in 
the ingenuity and ability with which they violate the 
principle supposed to be established, for the protec- 
tion of American farmers, manufacturers and mer- 
chants. It is believed that more than eighty mil- 
lions of dollars are embarked in the wool business, 
at the present time—and many millions more would 
have been invested, but for the rapid and ruinous de- ~ 
preciation of value in the capital soemployed. We 
think that there is no other country in which so great 
an interest as this would have been so much neglect- 
ed. But this neglect arises in part from an ili- 
founded spirit of jealousy, built upon sectional fee)- 
ings, and in part from peculiar opinions; some.of 
which are antiquated, some very new, and others 
having more regard to things as they should be tham 
to things as they exist. Great mistakes have been 
caused by the Jast, and they are defended, hecause 
that European writers on political economy, like 
other manufacturers, have sent forth their products 
for foreign use. Adam Smith, for example, presents 
many sound propositions and matters of deep inter- 
est, though not, perhaps, always defensible; and 
his countrymen, with the peculiar adroitness of 
merchants, recommend his doctrines for our adop- 
tion, but will not permit them to influence their own 
actions. They restrict trade in every way that it 
will bear—their whole legislation is directed to 
their own peculiar advantage, and we do not blame 
them for that; but they desire others to open their 
ports unreservedly, and practice the principle of ‘free 
trade,’ alleging that commerce Is best left toits own 
regulation!—and supplies of foreign bread are refus- 
ed to their own peonle, though often half-starved 
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devause of the unnatural price of provisions. The chap- 
ter on British restrictions and prohibitions in the ap- 
pendix will, no doubt, receive the attentive conside- 
ration of the reader, and sustain all that we have 
said—and more. 

But the principle of protecting the domestic in- 
dustry has been adopted in most nations, and exists 
wherever a prosperous people are found. Without it, 
misery must prevail, and no more than a grade of 
happiness beyond that which pertains to savage life 
can be expected—men heing clothed in skins and 
having their homes as if in dens and caverns.— 
There are natural causes of soil, climate and con- 
dition, why these things should be, as well as many 
accidental or artificial circumstances that bear upon 
them; and also something which may be called a 
value in human life that must be respected. This is the 
cost of subsistence, and forbids ‘freedom of trade.” 
There is no speculation in the hy degen It isa 
fact, that aman in France may be as well subsisted 
for one half less than a man in England, that a 
Spaniard does live on food upon which an Englishman 
would nearly perish, and that an East Indian would 
starve out a Spaniard on the same supplies. We 
speak of persons performing labor, or, in other 
words, producing value. It is impossible then, that 
these parties can freely exchange commodities.— 
The operation of natural causes or determinate 
habits, would enrich the one and beggar the other; 
both these are beyond the ordinary powers of 
legislation—and hence restrictive laws. Further, 
if the annual taxes or rents and rates on a parcel of 
Jand in England, capable of yielding one hundred 
bushels of wheat, be as much in amount as the cost 
of the fee of a like parcel of land in America, but 
equally adapted to the growth of barley, the first 
cannot supply the last with bread and receive beer 
in full exchange. He must make some substitute 
for himself, or use water only; for, while the high- 
ly taxed Englishman, by a certain number of days’ 
work, could do no more than make a bare living, 
the lightly taxed American would become rich by 
like applications of his industry. A free laborer 
may be hired in the East Indies for less money than 
it often costs an American laborer for his drinks and 
tobacco—and the clothing of persons in the United 
States costs, many times as much per head as in the 
south of Italy. 

Such are among the values of human life—and 
they cannot be suddenly changed without fearful re- 
volutions or dangerous exertions of power, unless 
through an alteration of the laws of nature. It is 
also certain that nations which have nothing to sell, 
cannot purchase; or that the fewer their commodi- 
ties, the greater must be a real and distressing ‘ba- 
lance of trade” against them, if they indulge their 
fh sco or gratify their fancy. The miserable 
ndian barters his robes of fur for whiskey and look-: 
ne lasses—and perishes in the snow-storm. The 
British, by the aid of scientific power, gathered to 
themselves, as it were, a command over the labour 
and the wealth of the world. The bowels of the 
towering Andes, or the bleak summits of Caucasus, 
were searched to find whatever might minister to 
‘their navigation and commerce, in the purchase of 
their manufactures; and the profits made enabled 
them to obtain mighty herds of Russian, Prussian 
and German slaves to fight for them—to suffer death 
for them; and a girl at Manchester, by the applica- 
tion of her little strength, could buy the carcases of 
half a dozen of these degraded human beings. The 
moral and political degradation which has long ex- 
isted in Spain and Portugal, was caused by the 
“freedom of trade,” which ruined the manufactu- 
rers. The plenty that prevails in France, rests upon 
the Napoleon system, forbidding as other nations for- 
hid, restricting as other nations restrict, and yielit- 
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ing to no other what that ofher will not-yield unto 
France. This is all equitable. But Britain, less 
liberal, presses the sale of her goods upon those of 
whom she will not buy. She will not accept bread 
and meat, though offered at half the price of her 
own, in exchange for her calicoes!—yet Britons talk 


about “free trade,”’ and adyise us to “let commerce 
alone!’ 


However common it is at the present time, (and 
we exceedingly regret it,) to draw “geographical 
lines,’ we would aveid them; but it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to render due force to certain im- 
portant facts without them; parts of this Union be- 
ing very differently circumstanced, though not pos- 
sessed of opposing interests, if rightly understood. 
The grain growing, manufacturing and commercial 
states contain 5,836,700 of the people—the other, the 
planting states, only 2,028,000. The whole exports 
of the products of the U. States, last year, to Great 
Britain, was $20,413,216—of which $18,604,094 was 
in cotton and tobacco; leaving for all the rest only 
$1,809,112. In the same time, the imports from 
Great Britain were valued at $26,131,969; the pro- 
portion of which consumed in the first named class 
of states, according to gross population in both parts, 
was $17,000,060, and in the other class, $9,000,000. 
No argument is required to shew, that, of itself and in 
itself, this trade cannot be supported by the northern 
and western states; and that, if it were uot for their 
manufactures and navigation, by which uy are 
enabled to obtain some of the cotton and tobaccy 
of the southern, to exchange with Great Britain, as- 
sisted by their enterprize and industry in trading 
with other nations, they would have been compelled 
to relinquish it years ago, when the British ports 
were closed against their bread-stuffs and meats, 
lumber, fish, and nearly every thing else which they 
have to sell, or become as Indians, who kill deer, 
which should supply them with food, merely to ob- 
tain skins, that they may get beads, which they 
can do very well without, or might themselves 
make substitutes for, if they needs must have orna- 
ments in their noses and ears! 


We hope to be excused for this brief and mild re- 
ference to parts of the United States, or any other 
that necessity shall impose upon us for the demon- 
stration of facts which ought to be known and un- 
derstood—though we might quote high precedents 
to justify direct appeals to sectional interests and 
feelings, fatal to the harmony, and detrimental to 
the welfare of ail the people of this republic. We 
are not aware that such interests or feelings have 
influence over our minds, nor can we discover any 
need of them to either party in determining the me- 
rits of the great questions at issue. It is evident to 
us, and we trust it will be made appear so to others, 
that prejudice has had more to do in these things 
than reason, and that there is as much of a commu- 
nity of interest between the cotton and sugar plant- 
ers of the south and the manufacturers of the east, 
as there is between the growers of grain and the 
makers of iron within the state of Pennsylvania— 
supplying, subsisting and supporting one another, 
through the medium of many thousand channels, dif- 
fusing substantial benefits, aud perpetually adding to 


the common stock of the national prosperity and 
individual wealth. 


It hath, of late, become fashionable with a certain 
set of politicians, to deny power to the general go- 
vernment of these United States, to perform the na- 
tural operation of protecting thé national industry, 
as pede: by nearly every other civilized nation 
under heaven, as indispensable to the preservation 
of its own existence! But this power in the general 


government has been exerted ffom the beginning, 
and the first act passed under the present constitn~ 
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tion for raising a revenue, and dated July 4, 1789, 
runs thus: 

“Whereas, it is necessary for the support of go- 
yernment, for the discharge of the debts of the Uni- 
ted States, and the sega ergo and protection of 
manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares and 
merchandise imported,” &c. 


By subsequent acts of legislation, (the expediency of 
some of which were severely questioned, but the 
er to enact them was notdenied,) the commerce 
and navigation of the United States have been pro- 
tected to the utmost extent to which protection might 
go. Heavy discriminating duties on imports and 
tonnage were levied—the coasting trade prohibited 
to foreigners—reciprocify was always demanded, and 
restriction met with restriction at every step. When 
France, not long ago, assessed a duty of 18 dollars 
per ton on our vessels, we assessed a duty of 18 dol- 
lars per ton on the vessels of France; when Britain 
excluded our vessels from her West India ports, we, 
by an almost unanimous act of congress, excluded 
the entry of British vessels from those colonies into 
our ports—aye, and the whole people would have 
risen, as if spontaneously, to support by arms the re- 
ciprocity claimed and prorection afforded. We pro- 
ceeded further—we established a navy for the avow- 
ed “protection of commerce.” We will, and do, pro- 
tect it at the cannon’s mouth; we have squadrons of 
ships for that express purpose in the West Indies, 
Mediterranean, South Atlantic and Pacific oceans— 
and that it may be protected, about two millions of 
dollars are annually drawn from the public treasu- 
ry. Let it not be pretended, as by superficial ob- 
servers and idle declaimers it sometimes is, that 
commerce pays the revenue—it is consumption that 
pays every cent of it; or, that goods would not be 
imported, were not our navigation protected. British 
merchants, as a matter of business, would gladly 
purchase the exclusion of our flag from the sea, 
and the transport of the commodities over which it 
now floats, for many millions a year, and supply us 
with goods as plentifully as we are supplied at pre- 
sent—if the destruction of that important branch of 
our industry would permit us to pay for them! A 
silly person once observed to Mr, Jefferson how great 
was the amount of revenue paid by the city of New 
York; and he said, ‘‘remove the custom-house across 
the Hudson, and the city of Jersey will pay it.” 


But what American heart is not warmed when the 
result of this decisive protection of commerce and 
navigation is presented to view—which has raised 
up our tonnage to be second only to that of Great 
Britain—which has caused the starry-banner to be 
displayed, with honor, from the burning line to the 
icy barriers of the north and south—which has de- 
monstrated the momentous truth, a truth werth all 
the sophisms of the old and new schools of amalga- 
mated economists, that protection, or even prohibi- 
fion, has no necessary relation to the cost of articles 
to the consumer, seeing the proud fact is, that we ex- 
cel all nations, in the celerity, certainty, and CHEAPNESS 
of our transportations; the foreign, through protection} 
and the coasting, by prohibition—of which there is 
irresistible proof in the appendix, to which we ap- 
peal. The domestic competition, as in all other cases 
it will, nullified the solemn and terrible predictions 
of those who, in times past, spoke of ‘‘taxing the 
many for the benefit of the few.” Shall we rather 
take lessons from opinion than experience? Shall 
theories, exploded by practice, be preferred by a 
thinking people? 

Tt is admitted that the power to “regulate com- 
merce” is granted. How shall it be shewn that ships 
may be excluded, and their cargoes received? If 
Great Britain and France prohibit the use of our 





- —=— 
is it possible that, in prohibiting the use of British 
and French ships in our ports, we may not exclude 
cargoes of British and French goods? The constitu- 
tion of the United States was made for the farmers, 
manufacturers and mechanics; not for the merchants, 
the last being only a small portion of the whole. If 
there is power to protect property in ships and their 
cargoes, there must be power to protect property 
vested in lands and workshops. I: the interests, or 
business, of one class of persons may be protected 
under the guns of our national vessels of war, and 
in the most distant seas—the interests of other class- 
es, quietly seated at home, on the “mountains of 
Vermont or in the swamps of the Patapsco,’* may 
certainly claim the same paternal care of the gene- 
ral government! 

But we have adverted to this subject of protection, 
not because we thought it worthy, in itself, of re- 
mark, or needed authorities to support the general 
principle of it. They are abundant, and some of 
them may be found in the appendix. Washington 
and Franklin, Jefferson and Hamilton, Madison and 
Monroe are all on our side—and we have other 
names that will compare with those of any of the 
new interpreters of the constitution! But we took 


up this matter for the purpose of bringing out some 


important facts bearing upon the general subject 
before us, which we think claim, and will receive, 
the sober consideration of our fellow citizens. 

It is exceedingly to be regretted that, from cir- 
cumstances, local or temporary, matters of a section- 
al character should have been introduced into dis- 
cussions on the principle of protection, and that 
some appear disposed to deny unto others what may 
not only not be injurious, but what shall not be 
manifestly advantageous to themselves, This is re- 
pugnant to the first rules of the constitution, in 
which compromises and concessions abound—and 
these must exist in every society, in every family, if 
peace and prosperity are expected to endure in 
them. We shall not do more than allude to these 
things—being indisposed to rally to our support any 
aid not to be derived from the justice of our cause, 
cr bring into this contest other disputed questions of 
right. There is no disagreeing interest in the peo- 
ple of the United States involved in this matter.— 
We defy the evidence of those injuries, to any other 
branch of industry, which prejudice and passion 
have imputed to the encouragement of domestic 
manufactures; and the people are happily getting 
into a frame of mind to reject declamation and ask 
for proof. We offer experience in opposition to 
theory—practice against speculation. A large ma- 
jority of the people of this country, are as if they 
had no foreign market for their productions, and 
must have a home one. Without it, the farmer must 
make his clothes, the taylor his shoes, the black- 
smith turn carpenter, and the mason make watches, 
or do without the things respectively desired.— 
But, by different pursuits, not only a greater degree 


40f perfection is obtained, but the profits of all par- 


ties are enhanced, by the interchange of commodities, 
The agricultural commodities of the middle and 
western states, such as grain and its manufactures, 
have their chief market, for the surplusses raised, 
in the eastern states, and some of their mineral pro- 
ductions, partly manufactured, pass east and south. 
The south supplies all with cotton, sugar, tobacco 
and rice, and receives manufactures in payment for 
these articles—and thus an internal commerce is 
carried on compared with which the foreign trade is 
of no great importance, except in cotton only, un- 
less so far as it serves to regulate, as it is regulated 





* Dr. Cooper, in his latespeech at Columbia. The numerous 
manufseturing establishments on the Patapseo, and the great 
water-power of that stream, one would suppose, were itreton- 


vessels in their ports and exclude our products, how $ cilable with the idea of swamps. 
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by, the internal trade. The statistical tables from 
the treasury department, in which are collected all 


the items, great and small, of the foreign trade, ex- 
hibit large amounts, and we see and understand 


them; but were such tables published of the home 
‘rade, the aggregate would exceed five hundred, in- 
stead of the fifty millions of dollars. Few persons have 
ever thought upon this subject, much less ventured 
to calculate it. And yet it is every man’s concern— 
a business that belongs to the heart and home of all 
persons. On the White mountains of New Hamp- 
shire we find the sugar of Louisiana, and in the 
plains beyond the Mississippi the cotton cloths of 
Rhode Island are domesticated—the products of the 
bowels of the land in Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
supply the workshops or give fuel to the furnaces 
and factories of New York—wool from Ohio finds a 


market at Boston—lead from Missouri and Ulinois 


seeks all our cities, and the cotton of South Caroli- 
na is met with every where. All these, working to- 
gether, constitute the prosperity and power of the 
United States; and we earnestly recommend our 
readers to the article on “internal trade” in the ap- 
pendix. There is much in it that will surprise the 
most of them, as we ourselves confess that we have 
been, in considering the facts collected. 

The diversity of opinion that we have entertained 
since the expediency of protecting manufactures 
was first broadly broached, soon after the conclu- 
sion of the late war with Great Britain—introduced 
by the wrongs and violences of the government of 
that country, and rendered necessary by our own 
wants displayed during the continuance of the con- 
fest by embargo, non-intercourse, and finally, by 
arms, had its original formation at a distant period. 
Persons do not shake off the prejudices of education 
and the force of habit, with achange of the form of 
their government—with the transfer of allegiance 
from one power to that of another. These have dura- 
tion long after the political ties are sundered by which 
those prejudices or habits were formed. In all old 
governments, some certain set of notions prevail in 
ecclesiastical as well as civil affairs, which become 
constitutional, and acquire the force of determinate 
principles, the right of them being hardly question- 
ed. Nothing clse than some great act of oppression 
can bring them into doubt, and reformation of abu- 
ses proceeds slowly. Europe has been deluged with 
blood, and the rivers of Asia choaked with carcases 
of the slain, because of religious-opinions—and secu- 
Jar revolutions have proceeded to the extent of 
wholly changing the principles of governments—but 
still the nations remained: “the dog returned to his 
vomit again, and the sow that was washed to her wal- 
jowing in the mire”—revolution failing to produce 
reformation. Hence it is, that great communities of 
men, enlightened and deeply thinking on many sub- 
jeots, adopt others, the policy of their governments, 
cithep in religion or politics, as things not to be en- 
quired into. Thus in many parts of Germany, and 
even in Switzerland, the birth place of Tell and 
theatre of his glory, men are hired for soldiers with 
the same requisitions and under the same circum- 
stances, that Mexican mountaineers hire mules for 
the bearing of burthens, and without greater dis- 
cretion in the first than there remains to the last; ex- 
cept that the former assault and murder those who 
never wronged them or their country, at the com- 
mand of a master, and the Jatter are merely taxed 
animals, contributing in proportion to their natural 
strength—each being equally machines. And, though 
at times, as in Spain, not long age, liberal ideas 
mnay seem to prevail—yet the people of that country 
regretted the absent despotism of absolute monar- 
eby, and sighed for a restoration of the “holy inqui- 
sition.” Such is prejudiee—the foree of habit. and 
power of edlatior. 





Though the point of these remarks applies less to 
our own country,.than to any other that ever was 

verned by a king, because of the early spread of 
Esowledse anc diffusion of correct ideas of the 
rights of man—still, to acertain extent, it is appli- 
cable, though fifty-one years have passed since the 
declaration of independence; for some feel as though 
they were not wholly relieved of allegiance to the 
king of Great Britain. The body is emancipated by 
a single struggle, but generations appear necessary 
to emancipate the mind. Witness the slow progress 
which a practical understanding of the republican 
system makes in the new governments of the south. 
Indeed, it may be said of ourselves, that we had 
not formed a national character anterior to the late 
war. 

Chatham, the illustrious Chatham, the great friend 
of political rights, had no idea of permitting a fee}- 
ing of independence to grow up in this country—no 
willingness that our fathers should ascertain their 
own strength: and for these reasons it was, that 
“America should not be allowed to manufacture a 
hob-nail,” with his approbation. By this severe and 
selfish policy, he intended to keep us hitched to the 
car of Engiand’s king. This was the grand princi- 
ple on which the “mother country” acted. The go- 
vernors and judges, and soldiers and clergy, and al! 
others sent hither in the pay or under the patronage 
of the king, were instructed to encourage us in hew- 
ing wood and cultivating the earth, and in sending 
all our raw products *home”—and to discourage 
the establishment of workshops, or the manufacture 
of any thing which could be supplied by importa- 
tions. One can hardly believe to what an extent 
the aristocracy of that day carried the British poli- 
cy. Itis less than twenty years since, that the last 
of the race died in Maryland, a foolish old man, 
who yet continued to ship his tobacco to a factor in 
England, as before the revolution, and to receive from 
thence supplies of the most trifling articles for his 
family use—such as tea, sugar, coffee, pepper, mus- 
tard, and all farming utensils and articles of cloth- 
ing, packed up and forwarded as they had been at 
the period of the first settlements in the state. And 
the force of this policy may well be esteemed, when 
it induced such a man as Thomas Jefferson, who had 
passed through all the trials of the revolutionary 
war, and witnessed the sufferings of his brethren for 
the want of such supplies as domestic manufactures 
would have furnisned, to give an opinion, in1783, that 
our ‘“‘workshops should be keptin Europe.” But at- 
ter that, he frequently recommended the establish- 
ment of them at home; and, in 1816, when the ne- 
cessity of protecting them began to be examined, he 
wrote his famous letter to Benjamin Austin, the whole 
of which is inserted in the appendix—-saying, that 
he who now was “against domestic manufactures, must 
be for reducing us to @ DEPENDENCE on that [any fo- 
reign,] nation, or be clothed in skins, and to live like 
wild beasts in dens and caverns” —adding, ‘‘I am proud 
to say that I am not one of these.” 

But had foreign nations, and especially Great Bri- 
tain and France, continued to treat us with tolerable 
decency in the reception of our products and a libe- 
ral exchange of commodities, extending to us also 
the courtesies that belonged to us as an independent 
nation—it is very possible that Mr. Jefferson, and 
tens of thousands of others friendly to the protec- 
tion of domestic industry, would have retained their 
old opinions all the days of their lives. But his 


opinions were changed by causes like those which 


had brought about the American revolution; and re- 


newed acts of oppression and violence assured him 


that the work was incomplete, unless ‘the manufac- 


turer, being placed by the side of the agriculturist, might 
wrest the weapon of distress from the. foreicn hand which 
Ind so long wantonly wielded it.” 
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There was another cause which had a powerful 
effect to prevent the establishment of manufactures, 
and lead the judgment of the people captive. That 
was our oy desire after commerce and navigation, 
and the full employment and fair profits on labor 
that they afforded, because of certain peculiar, but 
temporary, circumstances under which we were 
placed. 


We inherited from England a love of them, and, 
because they furnished ‘“‘a nursery for seamen” to 
man her fleets, she did not much discourage us in 
them. And we had hardly become settled down under 
a regular government, before the French revolution 
broke out, and opened a way for the fullest gratifica- 
tion of our desires to be merchants and navigators. 
In the disordered state of things which followed that 
awful and mighty event, our ports became places of 
deposit for the supply of many nations, and our 
ships the carriers of all sorts of commodities to 
them. Our exports rose from 19 millions in 1791, 
to 67 millions in 1796, and reached the enormous 
amount of 108 millions in 1807. In the first six 
years of our government we exported about as large 
an average amount of staple articles as in the Jast 
six years, cotton excepted—which was unimportant 
in the earliest period, and, indeed, of no great value 
until the year 1798. (See the large table of exports 
in the appendix. ] 


ARTICLES EXFORTED. 
Beef G Pork 











in lands depreciated not less than 60 or 70 per cent. 
and one wide calamity was spread over all the states 
north of the Potomac and Ohio. Partial relief came 
by the meagre and reluctant tariff of 1824, and the 
home market measurably supplied the want of a fo- 
reign one; and it was hoped that the principle of 
protection had been fully acknowledged. But the 
law of 1824, being defective in several essential par- 
ticulars, has been counteracted by the policy, ingenu- 
ity and frauds of foreigners, assisted by our auctions 
and credits allowed on the payment of duties; the 
30 per cent. intended for the protection of the wool- 
len manufactures, hardly operates as more than i0 
per cent. upon the real ioreign value of such arti- 
cles imported ‘‘to order;”’ and this extensive mter- 
est, for a year or two past, has been, and, now -is, 
standing on the verge of destruction. Sheep are 
hardly worth the rearing, and cloths have been 
sold for less than their stock cost the American 
makers of them. 

But, out of the triumphant success which has at- 
tended some branches of manufacture, great good 
has arisen, not only on account of profits gained to 
the country, but in changes of public opinion; the 
body of the merchants being now satisfied that ma- 
nufactures increase instead of diminish foreign com- 
merce; adding much to our tonnage, and swelling 
the amount of our exports! The dreams of spe- 
eulators, too, as to their effect on the public reve- 
nue, have not been realized—for that also has in- 
creased, and, as we believe, because of the tarifi— 
for persons will purchase more freely-of the luxu- 
ries or comforts of Jife as their means are extended; 
and a manufacturing village of five hundred indivi- 
duals, consumes mere taxed articles than an agri- 
cultural population of two thousand. The east may 
now be said to have joined the middle and west in 
opinion—but the south still holds back. The neces- 
sity of shaking off old prejudices has not yet appear- 

















Tebacco—hhds. Fiour—bhls. Rice—tierces. bbls. 

1791, 101,272 619,681 99,980 90,552 
1792, 112,428 824,464 141,762 112,736 
1793, 59,947 1,074,639 134,611 113,669 
1794, 76,826 846,010 116,486 150,306 
1795, 61,050 637,369 138,526 184,342 
1796, 69,018 725,194 133,039 166,402 
480,541 4,777,357 762,454 817,009 

182], 66,855 1,056,1!9 88,221 133,474 
1822, 82,169 827,865 87,089 165,962 
1823, 99,009 756,702 101,365 116,947 
1824, 77,883 996,702 113,229 133,303 
1825, 715,984 $13,906 97,015 173,734 
1826, 64.098 857,820 111,063 161,880 
466,001 5,309,114 567,982 $85,300 


- 
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But after 1807, because of the British orders in 
council and French decrees, these nations being 
jealous of our prosperity, or resolved to make us 
take a part in their quarrel, our commercial pros- 
perity vas arrested by the embargo and other re- 
strictive measures—and the exports, which amount- 
ed to 108 millions in that year, were valued at only 
22 millions in 1808, foreign and domestic articles 
included. They reached 61 millions in 1811, and 
then came the war of 1812—but in 1817 and 1818, 
the British ports being open to our flour, and the ex- 
port of cotton being heavy, they rose to 181 millions 
for these two years; and the next two following, the 
British ports being shut, they fell to 140 millions— 
21 millions of the diminution being in the value of 
vegetable food only. 


During the restrictive measures of 1808, and fol- 
lowing years, the idea of extending manufactures be- 
gan to prevail; the war of 1812, shewed the neces- 
sity of them, and much capital was vested in certain 
establishments. Peace foliowed early in 1815, com- 
merce revived and the farmers, as well as the plant- 
ers, flourished again; vast quantities of rival manu- 
factures were imported, and our factories fretted 
out a weary life for a little while, and then many 
were stopped and their owners ruined. Soon after 
this, the British ports were shut, and capital vested 


ed to the people of this part of the United States, 
| and the continued reception of their cotton abroad, 
| with the consumption of their sugar at home, (the 

foreign being virtually excluded, so far as the home 
| supply extends,) places them out of those difficul- 
ties which their brethren of the grain-growing 
states encounter; and they do not appreciate the im- 
| portance of the home marketasthey ought. There 
|isa trite saying, that ‘‘seeing is believing, but feel- 
ing is the naked truth.” We would that they should 
believe without fecling! But the tobacco of Virgi- 
) nia pays a duty of 66 cents per pound in Great Bri- 
tain, and the probability is that, even of this great 
staple of that state, less is consumed in that country 
than isusedathome. Unfortunately however, while 
foreign commerce is so much attended to, we have 
to grope about, each one for himself, te ascertain 
the many times more deeply interesting things which 
belong to the home trade. The time will come when 
the planters shall fee] as the farmers do feel; when 
they will find no more favor in British eyes than the 
growers of wheat. And, if the use of their cotton 
Mwas prohibited in a foreign country, would the peo- 
ple of South Carolina be willing to receive and con- 
sume the cotton goods manufactured in that country > 
Can they purchase of those who will not buy any 
thing of them? Breadisas much a material that enters 
into the value of manufactures as cotton? Ballti- 
more exports nearly 200,000 barrels of flour annu- 
ally to the states east of the Hudson, with large 
quantities of Indian corn, whiskey, &c. the whole 
greater in value than her domestic exports to all fo- 
reign places; and there is no doubt that Virginia sends 
to Baltimore and places further north and east, a 
much greater value in coal, flour, tobacco, &e. than 
is that of her exports fo all the rest of the world. To 
Great Britain, the whole, or very nearly the whole 
of her products exported for consumption, is 14,000 
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hhds, of tobacco* valued at $1,160,000, according to the 
treasury tables of the last year. It is nothing to the cot- 
ton planters that nearly one fourth of their whole crop 
has its market at home.+ with one half of their rice, the 
whole of their sugar, and three fourths of the naval 
stores and lumber of North Carolina? Will any one 
believe that the domestic demand for cotton has no effect 
on the price, seeing that its manufactures go into the fo- 
reign exports of our country—and that cotton yarn and 
coarse cotton s are cheaper in the United States 
than in England? Iscompetition “the soul of trade,” 
specially denied its effect on this solitary article?) No— 
no; were all the cotton mills of this country suddenly 
ed by fire, the price of cotton would be at least one 
cent less per Ib. than its present low rate, and musl:ns, now 
selling for 125 cents, would advance to 25 cents. Let the 
skilful in Sgures calculate the effect of this reduction on 
the whole quantity of cotton produced inthe south. It 
willamount to three millions a year—or twice the sum 
which is paid tor revenue, (we cannot say protection, 
for it is not), on a/lthe woollen goods imported, for 
which protection, in reality, is asked. On reference to 
the appendix, these things will fully appear. 
What injury hath attached itsclf to the progress and 
prosperity of manufactures?’ We mean in practice, not 
in theory, being the representatives of practical men. 





*Except some cotton for a year or two past. It is 
tt op that the fowr and coa/ sent to Baltimore, New 

ork and Boston, aud other ports, may produce a greater 
vale to Virginiathan a// her domestic products exported 
toforeign places! An extensive and intelligent dealer in 
coal at Baltimore, calculates the supply of this place, 
from Virginia, at 600,000 bushels; and, as it costs about 18 
cents per bushel at Richmond, the value is $1,080,000. 
We have no information on the probable amount received 
at N. Y. and portsfurther ecast—but suppose it musi amount 
toa t deal more than is consumed at Baltimore. 

The British official returns of 1825, shew the con- 
sumption of only 14,510,551 Ibs. of tobacco, equal to 
12,000 hhds. of 1,200 Ibs. each—but perhaps, for evasions 
of the duty, 14,000 hhds. may be allowed. On the 12,000 
hhds. which costs in our country less than 1,000,000 
dollars, the British raised a revenne of 9,570,000 dollars! 
—the duty being 66 cents per lb. 

+The latest general statement of the importation of 
eotton into Great Britain that we can lay our hands upou 
at the present moment, is one made out last year, shewing 
the business of the six preceeding years. The whole im- 
ports of 1825 were $20,929 bales, as follows: 

United States 423,248 





Brazils 193,942 
East Indies 60,484 
Egypt 111,023 
West Indies, &e. 32,232 

820,929 


fu 1822 nota single bale of Egyptian eotton was re- 


eeived in Great Britain, and in 1823, only 2,538 bales—in | 


1825, 111,023 bales. This entton ranks with that of 
New Orleans as to quality and price, or, indeed, is rather 
better. The East India ranges at from 1$d. to 2d 
cheaper than common uplands, and is almost exclusively 
used for the manufacture of such coarse goods as are 
manufactured at our own mills; and directly interferes 
with our product to the whole amount used in Great 
Britain, especially when American cotton bears a liberal 
price; AND THN 17S IMPORTATION IS UREATLY INCREAS- 
Ep. But for the protection afforded, a large quantity 
of the cotton cloths consumed im the United States would 
be of British manufactures of their own Last India cotton! 

Actual sales at Liverpool, during the week aa 
Ang. 25, 1827, were—Boweds 5 7-8d. to 7j—Surat an 
Bengal 44d. to 4}. 

Ihe stock of cotton in all the British ports, was esti- 
mated as follows, at the latest accounts from Liverpool: 


American bales 278,020 
Brazillian 75,550 
Egy ptian 53,640 
East Indian $1,540 
West Indian, Ke. 11,520 





5YD_ATO 


Should we indulge ourselves in bringing up the past 
prophecies of alarmists, to compare them withthe results 
calculated by the deeply-thinking men on tke other side, 
how would the fantastic images of fancy stand beside 
the substantialities of truth! But we wish not to offend 
—to make any appear ridiculous. This, however, we 
shall say—that the prophecies of the evemies of the sys- 
tem have entirely tailed, whilst the caleulations of its 
friends have been more than realized. ‘The progress of 
manufactures4n the United States cannot have bad et- 
fects upon the public morals, publie virtae or public 
revenue—upon private conduet, private, happiness, or 
private profit, so long as our political institutions remain 
as they are, so long as Jand is plenty and labor in de- 
mand; so long as taxation, tythes and poor rates shall 
not send the worthy and industrious supperless to bed. 
And to calculate results here by results in Great Britain, 
is precisely as absurd as it would be to measure the en- 
ergies and efforts of a tree people by those of a nation 
of slaves. We do not mean to regard the British as 
personal slaves; but that they are politically so, beeause 
of the burthens imposed apon them, and which they 
must pay, we think will not be disputed—and taxes are 
coliccted and tythes gathered at the point of the sword. 
| When such is the state of things with us, and every pro- 
ductive adult male is required to pay $100 a year for 
the support of government, tien may manufacturers be- 
come the degraded things which they are in England: 
but, if Co/guhoun is to be relied upon, even these ar: 
more virtuous and better provided for than the agricul- 
turalists, both crimes and paupers being far less numerous 
in the manufacturing than in the agricultural counties.* 

What hari hath the much abused taritf of 1824 ren- 
dered to any of the people of the United States? Hus 
one barrel of flour, one bushel! of cora, one gallon of 
whiskey, one pound of tobaeeo or rice, one piece of tim- 
ber, or aught else that we have for export, not been ex- 
ported beeause of it—one pound less of eottont required 
\of the planters, or one less of sugar consumed? Has 
our tonnage declined, or our seanien been less employ- 
ed? Has the price of any article been enhanced to the 
consumer, because of the additional duty laid by the ta- 
riff for the purposes of protection’ We say no to all 
these sweeping questions, and to each of the parts of the 
first, and demand areason why clamorous denunciations 
of the tariff should be indulged as they are. But it is in 
vain that we invite Our Opponents to meet us with their 
facts. ‘The grievances talked about are not reducible tu 
demonstration by figures, and the most of what we hav: 
heard upon the subject, exeept in the language of me- 
luncholy proplhcey, may be understood by this doggrel— 
**T do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 

“The reason why L cannot tell; 

“Put this 1 know, and that full well, 
**} do not like thee, Dr. Fell.” 
| ‘The people cf our country are not prepared to accept 
(the like of this in place of argument. Prejudices will 
ieive way; and the spirit of party having exhausted itself, 
our fellow-citizens will demand some reason for such 
‘dislikes. ‘They will not be so unjust as to hate what is 
'not shewn to harm them. [t is not in the American charac- 





ter to hate without reason; itis better fitted to love with- 


| out cause, being generous and disposed to judge favora- 
| bly of men and things. 
On the other hand, the benefits of the protecting sys- 
}tem which we proclaim, being substantial, seek the se- 
| verest serutiny and perpetually gather strength by in- 
| vestigation. ‘Try it, prove it, test it as you please—its 
~ *The crunmal offences charged are as 40 to 100, and 
}number of paupersas lt to 2, in favor of the manufactu- 
‘ving districts. 
+itis a fact worthy of high consideration indeed, and 
‘which should not escape the observation of any one, tha! 
our own manufacture of cotton is chiefly added to the 
gencral use of our own production—because that a 
large part of such coarse goods as we make are made 
| in England out of the inferior material of the East In- 
dies. Some years ago, when American cotton was high, 
the writer of this saw a large quantity of East India cot- 
ton in one of our manufaetorics, and was informed that 
the duty of three cents per pound could be advantageous- 
ly paid upon it, when American cotton was, as he thinks, 
18 or 20 cents perlb.. Repeated, to be remembered. | 
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ntages only are shewn; and like fine gold, the acids 
pee Siminton or disfigure them. ue wie we set 
forth the sand benefits of protection to commerce 
and navigation and manufactures, and of agriculture 
through them, we ask one case, a tangible case, one that 
we can grapple with, from our opponents, of a generally: 
disadvantageous description, to be arrayed against the 
benefits which we extol. Let them assume the affirma- 
tive of the questions that we have just asked! It there is 
any one, they have easy access to it—the statistics concerp- 
ing foreign commerce being abundant and in the hands of 
every man. Let us see the ig Rae ay of the ‘*monopo- 
lies,” that they speak of so fluently. Let them brin 

forward their cases of ‘‘extortion,” and confirm their oft 
told tale about the ‘‘picking of the pockets of the many 
for the benefit of the few.”’ Can these things be, and 
nobody know them? Shall facts so ope to be as- 
certained, rést alone on declamation? Shail such impos- 
ing national interests be combatted only with blind pre- 
judice or honest mistake, the madness of party or the 
‘want of reflection? We offer numerous facts to the peo- 
ple, and earnestly invite the most rigid examination of 
them. We shew practical results from past transac- 
tions—they offer chiefly wild and frightful visions of the 
future. ‘The people are called upon to hew down the 
good tree and lose its fruits, though yet only in the vigor 
of its growth, because an “evil eye” hath been cast upon 
it by some foreign magician and dealer in old clothes.* 
May we prefer the dogmas of those who have studied 
man and philosophy in the closet, to the experience of 
others who have mixed with society and examined him 
for themselves? A herd of these closet-philosophers is 





less valuable than he who shall cause two blades of grass 
togrow where only one was formerly produced. 

With these general remarks, imperiteet and brief when , 
compared with the solid foundations or vast range of the | 
subjects referred to, we shall proceed to mention some | 
of the pra of the protecting system and eneourage- 
ment of manufactures, the triple-sisters of internal im- 
provement and natural allies of the greater interests of 
agriculture,—confidently appealing to the various state- 
ments and facts offered im the appendix for ample sup- 
port of all that we shall say; only soliciting a disposition 
ia the reader to seek for4ruth, believing that he will cer- 


The combined operations of agriculture and manufac- | 
tures have invariably caused anincrease of population in 
every nation and state, or Ee oi a nation or state, using 
commerce as the handmaid of both. And, as popula- 
tion is the origin of national power and wealth, it should 
be the first consideration of a statesman, unless the extent 
of country is small and thepeople already everflowing. 
By these operations knowledge is extended, the comforts 
of life increased, and moral, as well as naturai strength, 
advanced. On the other hand, when a country is purely 
agricultural, and especially if possessed by planters, the 
population must be sparse, and the want of concentra- 
lion materially obstructs the progress ef knowledge, and 
acquisition of physical and moral power ‘The first 
abounds with small freeholds, begetting a spirit of inde- 
pendence and exalting the character of man, as lord of 
the soil. Habits of industry and frugality are encou- 
raged, because the profits of them are immediately felt 
by large numbers of the people in their own persons. 
Early marriages take place in consequence, for large fa- 
milies are rather desired than feared. Education is of 
easy access to all, for school-houses abound, and chil- 
dren become profitable at an early age—idleness, the pa- 
rent viec, beng disreputable. As weaith accumu- 
lates, roads and bridges and canals are projected and 
constructed, and new factories established, for capital is 
plentiful—and one new business begets another in geo- 
metrical proportion, causing a general reduction in the 
price of commodities, through increased perfection in 
the arts of producing them. All these things necessa- 
rily take place in lightly taxed and liberally governed 
nations, being agricultural, manufacturing and commer- 
cial. But in the reverse, the population must be thinly 





*Before the tariff of 1824, a large part of the negro 
cloths imported from England were made out of old 
clothes, torn into tatters by machinery, and reduced 











again to something like wool! 


seattered, wealth is acquired slowly because of the slug- 
gish circulation of money, schools are few and far be- 
tween, social intercourse is difficult and information not 
easily: obtained—internal improvements are not made, 
unless partially, because of the want of condensed pow 
er in men and money to make them, these being dissi- 
pated by spreading over a wide surface; and perhaps the 
most of all is this disadvantage, that afew are very richand 
the many very poor—some well informed persons, and nu- 
merous adults, male and female, who cannot read and write. 
We ask those who have knowledge im these matters and 
are w illing to speak of them, whether or not these things 
are so. purely agricultural region of country, cannot 
abound in a wholesome, happy and numerous popula- 
tuon; bat when jomed to 5 aided by other pursuits, 
agriculturalists are, perhaps, at once the best and the 
happiest of aii classes of soviety—‘*‘the peculiar deposit 
for substantial and genuine virtue.” 

The protection of domestic industry has not re! built 
up the commerce and navigation of the United States, 
but continues to increase both—it adds to the publie re- 
venue, by furnishing the means of purchasing taxed 
commodities—it has reduced the cost of articles, by ex- 
citing the domestic compefition—it has probably added 
50 per cent. to the internal and coasting trade within the 
last five years—it has opened new markets for flour, and 
grain, equal to the whole foreign export of these articles 
—it has caused greatly increased supplies of mineral 
substances and of coal—it has countervailed, in part, the 
restrictions and prohibitions of Europe, and will place 
us on an equality with all nations m matters of trade if 

ersevered in and extended—in short, it has subsisted a 
arge part of the people of the United States, given em~- 
ployment to millions on millions of active capital, and 
become mdispensable to the well being of the republic. 
Without its aids, we should be poor and miserable as the 
Portuguese, whose work shops are in their ally, Great 
Britain. It is incorporated with all that we enjoy in the 
comforts of private life or possess in national reputation 
or power. ‘inese are broad, but, we think not, bold 
assertions—and capable of fullest demonstration and 
undeniable proof. 

But, having already extended this address to a greater 
Jength than was desirable, we shall make a general re- 
ference to the appendix for the support of the momen- 
tous facts asserted, and to maintain many other collateral 


and very important matters submitted in vindication of 


our principles, and to demonstrate the expediency and 
necessity of urging the entire establishment of them, fev 
the common benefit of ail the people of all these Unit- 
ed States, as capacity is shewn to sustain the protecting 
system by domestic competition. 

The primary object of the meeting at Harrisburg was 
to consider the present state of the growers and manu- 
facturers of wool, and some remarks on this subject 
may be particularly expected from us: and havmg, 
as we hope and believe, sustained the principle and 
explained the policy of protection, and denied the possi- 
ble existence of monopoly when competition is not tox- 
bidden by natural causes, such as soil and climate—this 
part of our duty will be the more easily accomplished, 
and we shall proceed immediately to it, after introduc- 
ing to onr readers the following strong and appropriate 
extract from a report made to the senate of Peunsylvania 
on the 14th of February, 1817: 

‘¢\Mfan and all his works ave helpless in infaney. The 
noblest then require the protection and nourtshment of 
a parent. Seeing establishments in their greatness, we 
are apt to forget the humble beginning from which they 
have risen; but when traced to their origin, it will be 
found that in every enlightened government. they have 
been its nurstings in their infaney. In such governments, 
manufactures have been the favorite and almost peculiar 
objects of thew protection; the history of all the manu- 
facturing nations is full of proofs, that whenever a ma- 
nufacture is in its infancy, it is protected by duties, boun- 
ties, and premiums on the article; privileges, protection 
and encouragement, to the artisan; until the manufacture 
has progressed so as to supply the wants of the country. 
Then the exportation of the raw material, the importa- 
tion of the manufactured article, the emigration of the 
workmen, and the communication of the knowledge of 
the art, are prohibited under gevere penalties, in some 
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cases extentling to the forfeiture of life. The history of 
none of these nations can furnish an instanee of a manu- 
facture being left to take care of itself, or of its success 
when unaided by government. The committee can dis- 
cern no good reason why this nation should not follow 
in the path which has been lighted by the experience of 
others, and more especially where our own teaches us 
the immense advantage flowing from manufactures to 
the places where they have been established.” 

The report éoncluded with the following resolution: 

** Resolved, by the senate and house of representatives 
of the commonwealth. of Pennsylvania, in general as- 
sembly met, that our senators in congress be instructed 
and our members in the house of representatives re- 
quested, to use their endeavors to have such measures 
adopted, as will effectually protect and encourage the 
manufactures of the United States.” 

Had the object of this resolution been accomplished in 
1817, we might now have exported 15 or 20 millions of 
dollars in manufaetures, instead of six millions annually, 
—the fee of Pennsylvania, under her Seager wise 
policy, would have been worth 100 millions of dollars 
more than it is, and her population would have increased 
in hundreds of thousands, however rapid as it has been, 
com with that of several of the old states. 

The low condition of ‘the woollen manufactures in this 
country at the commencement of the late contest at 
arms with Great Britain, was shewn by the humiliating 
request preferred by the secretary of war to congress, 
that existing laws might be repealed so far as to allow 
the importation of sta thousand blankets tor the Indian 
department! We believed then, and believe so still, 
that this suggestion was made that blankets might be 
obtained from Great Britain for the preservation of our 
soldiers, when raised and marched to attack the British 
colony of Canada! But the law was not repealed; and 


individuals were suddenly cast from an abundance of al! 
the ‘comforts of life into stinted allowances of the 
common food—that worthy men were hired as daily }). 
borers on the lands which they had owned? We shou); 
like to look such a man in the face, if one there is, thy 
we might avoid him as a person infested with the plague 
for a liberal intereourse with that man would be th, 
contamination of all just feelings and a sign of the dp. 
parture of all good principles! Would we not hay, 
called the farmers fools—arrant fools, ia 1817, if they hy 
sold their flour for five dollars a barrel, (which ; 
appears that they can make it for) when they could jus 
as easily obtain fourteen? Indeed, we should Sup. 
ne that persons acting thus had, by some calamit; 
en deprived of the use of their reason! And th 
cotton planters and others are so situated. Cotton ;; 
now made by less than ten cents per pound, it was eve, 
lately sold at almost thirty cents per pound; but who w,; 
stapid enough to prefer a grave charge of “extortion” 
against the cotton planters? ‘There was not one man 80 sil}; 
to be found in all the couatry!—nor one who abused ¢\; 
tobacco planters fer receiving $185 per hogshead in 181{ 
How then is it that some have made a law to reg, 
late the prices and profits on woollen goods, and ay 
willing to leave flour, cotton, every thing else, to the no. 
tural effects of supply and demand? We will sugges 





chants, and was kept in flame by a horde of domesti: 


with in the last war, that it might terminate, and they 
again have British goods to sell.* "1 HEIR BUSINESS Was 
with Great BRiTADN AND SO WERE THEIR HEARTS. 
These men had much influence on society by their 
intercourse with all classes of people—and when, elurg- 





it will not be regarded as a wild speculation to express 
an opinion, that we lost more men by the want of wool- 
Jen clothing and other supplies, during the war, than by 
battle and all other fair exposures to danger that at- | 
tended the military life. We might dwell long upon | 
this distressing and disgraceful fact—( we call it disgrace- | 
ful, fora wise policy would have prevented its occur- | 
rence), and relate instances of suffering which happened | 
on the Niagara frontier, that, even at this day, wouid chill | 
the blood of every friend of his country and of man; 
but we present it, simple and unadorned, to the sober 
reflection of the people, that they may determine whe- | 
ther they will permit the like terrible waste of human 

life, and cruel dissipation of the means of our country to. 
support is dear-bought independence, even to happen | 
again, 

The wants of the nation and of individuals, caused 
the establishment of some woollen manufactories, and an 
extended business in the few which had existed previous 
to that time; but they could supply only a small part 
of the general demand: and something very much like 
smuggiing, if it did not approach towards treason, was | 
rather countenanced than condemned, that a trade might 
be kept up with an enemy employed in the conflagration | 
of our villages on the maratime frontier, and who had- 
introduced the tomahawk of the savage into civilized | 
warfare on our northern and western borders. 

And here, perhaps, an opportunity is best presented | 
to speak of a rude, indiscriminating and vulgar prejudice 
which had its origin at this period—the alleged extortion 
of the manufactures, such as that they demanded 12 or 
14 dollars for a yard of cloth which they could have af- 
forded to make for 6 or 7; and these same illiberal or 
thoughtless persons felt something like pleasure in the 
ruin of the manufacturers which followed the close of the 
war, beeause of this alleged ‘‘extortion.” Admit, for 
the sake of the argument, that the facts proclaimed were 
true, and what then? Who charged the farmers with 
extortion when flour was at 13 or 14 dollars per barrel, 
and whiskey at 65 or 70 cents per gallon, in 1817? Who 
is wicked enough to rejoice that flour has since fallen 
to less than 5 dollars, Shei delivered at our sea-ports, 
and whiskey been sold at no more than 20 or 22 cents? 
Who was so base as to be delighted when farms that cost 
from 100 to 150 dollars per aere, were knocked down 
by hundreds under the sheriff's hammer, at from 20 to” 
30) dollars per acre, and tens of thousands of valuable | 


ed with demanding exorbitant profits for themselves, 
were always ready to throw the odinm of it upon the do- 
mestic manufacturers. The writer of this address well 
recollects a person seeking cloth for a coat—a piece of 
British goods was shewn to him, and 13 dollars a yart 
demanded for it, which was pronounced too high. }**Yes, 
said the shopkeeper, it is very high—but we cannot help 
it—see, here is a piece of American cloth not nearly » 
good, for which we are compelled to ask the same pric: 


'—but take which you please; ovr profits on either ar 
'very small.” In thousands of cases, American goods 


were sold as British, that a wise public might pay a 
additional price for them; and, as they were equally « 
valuable, that operation was not reproved. We know : 
manufacturing establishment whose proprietor obtaine’ 
an understanding with a merchant, (strongly suspect: 
ed of receiving supplies of British goods clandestinels,’ 
forthe sale of his own American woollens, and larg: 
quantities of his cloths, put up after the manner of tlic 
British, were sold as wtih without being questioned—* 
two or three dollars a yard higher than parts of the 
same parecls of goods brought when frankly sold for 
what they were! The merchant kept his secret—bu' 
the fact was, that most of the cloths which he sold as 
being British, were really Ameriean! So much for pu’- 
lic judgment and public clamor about ‘extortion. t 








*It is due to truth to say, that this class of persons was 
chiefly confined to the cities, and has almost disappesr- 
ed. They realize as much profit in selling American 4s 
British goods; so that some stand neutral, and a major’ 
ty are now on the side of their country, as many always 
were, under all changes of cireumstances and times, and 
losses and privations suffered. 

+Until lately, numerous articles of American manufac: 
ture have been sold as if they were British, and some, 
perhaps, yetare. We might name several of them, bu! 
shall not. The deception, if itbe one, injures not our 
country or countrymen, nor wrongs foreigners, the artl- 
cles being as valuable as their own, and as rightfully en- 
titled to publie consumption. The British are returning 
this compliment by counterfeiting our cottons for the 
South American market; but as yet have not been suc- 
cessful, because of the manifest superiority and reduced 
price of our fabricks. They cannot compete with us ™ 
that or any other branch ‘of industry which we fully 
‘‘take hold” of. 
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the reason why—it is caused by our old prejudices, fan. F 
ned by the agents of British manufacturers and me: 





venders of British tapes and bobbins, some of whom} 
openly rejoiced at the defeats and disasters that we meif 
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Shad 100 Ibs. of fine wool to dispose of, it brought him 


tthe cloth, and it now costs them 80 or 100 cents; and the 


we met . tions, are reduced as above stated. 


jand many millions of dollars were invested in these bu- 


and sacrificed “to break up our infant establishments,’™ 
> which was effectually accomplished. Then began the 
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this isnot all. Such wool which now costs 40 or 
» cents, sold for three or four dollars in 1814—the wages | 
‘f the people employed were twice the present price, 
"iq those of the principal workmen three times as 
* for ed persons were few—all the dye- 
suis and other materials were four or five times 
- present av é yalue, and the cost of machinery 
implements at same extravagant terms. Almost 
‘iH commodities were at t prices—flour in 1811, 1812, 
1913, and 1814, averaged about ¢en dollars per barrel, 
vi all other ucts of the farmers were at like 
od tothem; and they could then far better af- 
ord to one hundred dollars for a yard of cloth than 
re now—for if any one had 100 barrels of flour, 
.¢ wheat enough to make it, to sell, he received 1,000 
iollars for it instead of the less than 500 which he now 
ts: but the labor and the land required to make a bush- 
1 of wheat was just as much then as at the present time. 
‘he di ein the receipts for flour is $500, in that of 
of the best cloth, at 14 dollars, to make a suit 
of clothes, only twenty-seven dollars, al] told, making 
one crop and wanting only one suit per annum. Or, if he 


300 dollars, instead of only 40 or 50 dollars. And on 
» whole, if the manufacturers could now receive five 
jollars a yard for such cloth as they sold for thirteen in 
1814, they would make a much larger proportional profit 
on their capital employed and cost of labor. ‘hen the 
‘ool only, cost them six or seven dollars for each yard of 


xpense of dyeing and dressing, and other costly opera- 


The growth of sheep and manufacture of their wool, 
which had been encouraged by circumstances, or ren- 
dered necessary by the unsteadiness of the foreign de- 
mand for the surplus commoditics of most of the statcs, 
was of considerable value soon after the close of the war, 


sinesses; fine woolled sheep having been purchased at 
most extravagant prices, because that fine wool had sold 
for from three to four dollars per pound; and sheep and 
their wool became a primary object with numerous agri- 
culturalists, though the manufacture of their wool mto 
the best looking cloths was yet not extensively under- 
stood. ‘The tarmers and manufacturers were also in- 
duced to these proceedings by numerous acts of legisla- 
tive bodies, and a resolution was very generally manifest- 
éd by the am to support them in these new branches 
of industry. But the protecting duties imposed during 
the war were withdrawn at its termination—vast quanti- 
ties of British and other woollen goods were intrajluced 


slaughter of the sheep; the farmers im despair, without a 
market for wool, and the price of grain advancing be- 
cause of the British policy to receive bread-stutfs for 
cloths, our sheep walks were again converted into 
grain fields, and wheat sold for more than 200, and corn 
and rye at from 90 te 100 cents per bushel—all which is 
shewn in the appendix under the head of ‘British restric- 
tions and prohibitory Jaws.” Soon after the slaughter of 
our sheep and the ruin of our manufactures, the British 
policy closed their ports, and things were so timed as 
if there was more than accident in the proceedings had 
and cloths greatly advanced in price, the domestic 
competition having been completely overturned. But 
this advance on British cloths, and the appearance of 
regularity in the market, a little revived the Eepeh ofthe 
the farmers and manufacturers. The first began to 


— 





*The purpose was often avowed, and there was no 


\gather up the remnants of their flocks and to imerease 


and improve them—and the last to refit their old estab- 
lishments and collect new hands to work in them; and 
then the business maintained itself, though it was not 
profitable, until 1824, when the present tariff law was 
passed. With the immediate imposition of a duty of 
30 per cent. onc loths and cassimeres, and of 334 percent. 
after the 30th June 1825, an ad valorem duty of 20 
per cent. was levied on imported wool, to advance to 30 
per cent. after the first of June 1826. The expediency of 
the latter duty was much doubted by many friends of 
the bill at its passage; though ultimate good will arise 
from the adoption of the principle, its practical opera- 
tion, has, thus far, been rather injurious both to the ma- 
nufacturcrs and growers of wool: to the first, in obstruct- 
ing the reception of foreign supplies of particular sorts 
not sufficiently grown in our country, and so reducing 
the general business of their establishments,—and to the 
second, in lessening the demand because of such reduc- 
tion. However, the law held out flattering prospects of 
encouragement, and the farmers and manufacturers em- 
barked large capitals to profit by the protection afiorded. 
Then again came British re-action in many different 
ways; we were again overflowed with British cloths and 
cassimeres sent out ‘‘to order,” clandéstinely introduced 
or fraudulently entered in many cases, as was generally 
believed, and forced upon consumption through the auc- 
tions—and the descriptions of cloths chiefly made at our 
factories, fell50 percent. But the fine cloths were not much 
affected—the wool used therein being generally import- 
ed into the United States as it is into Great Britain, and 
paying duty in both countries: and, to command our 
market, the duty upon fine wool imported into Great 
Britain was reduced told. per /b. while that -on the 
finest wool imported by us has amounted to 40, 
45 cents per lb. And thus, by foreign legislation 
alone, the advanced duty upon cloths levied by the con- 
gress of the United States for the protection of our 
makers of them, was rendered nugatory and void by an 
act of the British parliament; and the business of grow- 
ing or manufacturing wool really became less profitable 
than it had been previous to the passage of the law of 
1824. The British seem resolved to possess our market for 
their woollens, and will exert all the means in their pow- 
er to keep it, seeing that they are about to lose the sup- 
ply of cottons. ‘The manner of their management is 
partially exhibited under the head of auctions in the ap- 
pendix. If the present duties intended to be paid were. 
really paid on all goods imported on ‘foreign account,” 
and the auction system was abolished, we do not be- 
lieve that an increase of duty would have been asked for 
—and that the manufacturers, instead of being depressed 
and distressed as they ure, might have kept their works 
employed, and would have furnished a sufficient and li- 
beral market for American wool, The coarsest sorts, 
however, such are advantageously received from the 
Mediterranean and South America in exchange for our 
cotton manufactures, are not produced in this country. 
They are used for making what we called ‘negro 
cloths,” and should be admitted at a small duty, as in 
England; and the finest Saxon sorts, for the present, 
ought not to be very heavily taxed, being acetates as 
yet only in small quantities: for it is in the manufacture 
of these and the superfine cloths that workmen obtain 
that tact of management and perfection in practiee, which 
enables them to mxke better cloths out of common or me- 
rino wool, for the benefit of all parties and the country 
ut large. ‘ 
lt was the square yard duty and establishment of a 
mmimum, that built up the cotton manufactures—and 
it is these only which can build up those of wool— 


way of aecounting for the importation and forced sales of | which ean J ne sotng this valuable branch of industry from 


large parcels of goods, but by believing that money had 
cen subscribed to indemnify losses incurred. We have 
astrong recollection that something like this was openly 


stated in the British parliament by a leading member of 


that body, but cannot at present lay our hands upon the 
record of it. Such was the pressure of British goods 
upon us, that many invoices barely paid the charges and 
duties; and it is worthy of further remark, that the 
goods thus sacrificed were chiefly of those soris which 
were partiaJly made in the United States for the domes- 


ruin. And,a little while protected, it will be as able to 
protect itself as is the domestic manufacture of coarse 
cotton goods. 

The petition to congress asks a square yard duty on 
certain established valuations, or minimums—say 50 cents, 
2 dollars and 50 cents, 4 dollars and 6 dollars, and a du- 
ty of 40 per eentum on the thus established cost of cloths 
in a foreign country, instead of 334, as payable at the pre- 
sent time; on an advance of 6 2-3 per cent. on the valda- 





tie supply. 


tion, and no more. 
frightful calculations, as to duties levied in this man- 
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ner, and all that was said aboutthe minimum 


upon woollens, if directed by co 


said that may, the operation of the bill asked for will be 








uare 2. A small increase of duty on hammered bar iro, 

° ; but the | anda correspondent increase of duty upon steel. ‘T}, 
Foe a effect of that duty upon cotton s has over- | report of the committee on this subject gives the views of 
all these calculations; and so will such a duty | the convention. Of hammered iron, we im last 
ngress. Butlet what be | year 467,515 ewt. worth 1,590,350 dollars, chiefly fron, 

| Sweden and Russia, which received op} 


after this manner, and we hope that the people will ex- 


amine what we shal] say— 
Goods costing 50 cents* per 


duty ; 


Those rye = dollars and fifty cents, will pay 100 


cents, instead 


Those costing four dollars, will pay 160 cents, instead 


of 1334; 
Those costing $6 will pay 240 cents, instead of 200. 


The advance of duties asked for is not large; but, the 
request being granted, the duties iniended to be paid will 
be paid, or nearly so, except when smuggled; the differ- 
ence between the minimums, as regulated hy the square 
yard, being so considerable that fraudulent invoices will 
seldom be offered and more rarely pass through the cus- 
tom houses—if the appraisers, with moderate industry, 


perform their office. 


In.objection to this scheme of proposed duties, it will 
be said, " it was said about cottons, and Jast year about 


woollens), that the duties payable will be enormous, Ke. 


Thus, it will be caleulated—that cloth costing fifty one 
cents per square yard will be rated as though it cost 250 
cents per square yard, and be subject to a duty of 100 
cents per square yard, two hundred per cent. or twice the 
amount of the original cost of the article, one cent, ex- 


cepted, and we shall have many great speeches about that! 

And this is very true; We pretend not to deny or dis- 
guise it. Yet—with such a Jaw, who would be fool 
eaough to import cloth costing fifty one cents per square 
yard, and pay 100 eents duty per square yard upon it, 


when he might import cloth at 50 cents, or a little less, 


and pay only 20 cents duty? Itis absurd to suppose 
that any such cloth will ever be imported. The foreign 
manufacturers and importers would adapt all the cloths 
designed for our markets exactly to the minimums estab- 
lishsed, or a little below them, and then would pay only 
6 2-3 per cent. more duty than it was intended that they 
should pay by the tariff of 1824; and this advanee, to fa- 
vor the manufacturers, will not repay them, for the pre- 
sent, the reduction of their profits beeanse of the propos- 
ed advance of duty upon imported wool—admitting that 
all which is asked for wool and woollens shall be granted 
by eongress. This is practical truth. 

The practice of merchants 79, in many respects, con- 
formable to that which we have suggested—for instance, 
they do not purchase such cheap and coarse sugar as may 
often be obtained in the West Indies at 2 cr 3 cents per 
lb. or less, to encounter our duty of 3 cents per Ib. but 
always prefer the better sorts, which pay no more duty 
than the worst. Sothe judgment of the merchants and 
importers would regulate their introduetion of foreign 
cloths. Tobe sure, this plan would secure to our own 
manufacturers the home market for those kinds of cloth 
for which American wool is particularly fitted; and this 
is every way desirable, to cause a brisk demand for such 
wool and evcourage the manufacture of it. And the mi- 
nimums will powerfally cheek ail attempts at ‘‘monopo- 
ly” and “extortion,” sould the domestic competition fail 
to prevent them. But these cannot be really feared by 
any who dispassionately consider the subject, and reflect 
that every artiele, the manufacture of which is protected, 
js cheaper than the like foreign article at its place of ex- 
portation, Witness cotton goods, and the triumphant 
state of our protected navigation. ; 

We shall now proceed briefiy to notice the other items 
recommended to the consideration of congress by the 
convention. ‘The duty of this is easy, because that their 
subject is better understood than that of wool and 
woollens, ‘ 

1. To prevent frauds on the revenue. The article on 
auctionsin the appendix, contains all which we think ne- 
cessary to urge on this point. 








*There is a minimum in the presentlaw. Cloths cost- 


ing less than 354 cents per square yard are assumed for 


duty at that price per square yard. 


square yard, will pay 20 
— ape square yard, instead of 16 2-3 cents, the present 


118,760 dollars w of our ts. ore, wi 

the means of its manufacture, and of all qualities, is abund. 
ant in the United States, and in every seetion of the 
country. It isan article of primary presse: bh and there js 
no possible reason why we should d upon foreign 
countries for a single pound of its. frst manufactures, 
Some ———e particulars are given in the appendiy, 
Various home fabries of iron have, because of their sy. 
perior quality and cheapness of price, already excluded 
like foreign articles; and we exported last year the value 
of $248,960 dollars in manufactures of iron and steel, 
With a little assistance, this great interest will be com. 
pletely established and with reduced prices to the con. 
sumers, the market being guarded st excessive im. 
pertations, caused by the wants or speculations of for. 
eigners; which, on the whole, as is known to every per. 
son conversant with the principles of commerce, pro. 
duce re-actions, and rather increase than diminish ave. 
rage prices. Steel, as immediately dependent on iron, 
and being an important manufacture, should be suppor. 
ed pari passu with iron. Most of our farming utensi); 


smallarms. 


ple of the United States, probably exceeded the whole 
value of all articles of iron imported since the procla- 
mation of peace, without at all regarding the disadvan- 
tages and losses, delays and discomfitures, that ensued 
because of the deficiency of the supply! The transport- 
ations alone, cost several hundred thousand dollars more 
than they would have done, had the home’ manufacture 
been even in its present state. All who have a recollection 
of the “events of the war,” will subscribe to this opinion, 
The tariff of 1824 was of some service to this interest, 
though only 90 cents per ewt. was levied upon hammer- 
ed bar iron. The following brief notice of the various 
ne relative to the duty upon iron, is curious and 
useful. 

Previous to 1824, the duty on hammered bar iron was 75 
cents per ewt. In the bill introduced by Mr. Baldwin, 
as chairman of the committee on manufactures, in 1820, 
it was proposed that the duty should be 125 cents, which 
was agreed to by the house of representatives 90 to 60— 
but the senate defeated the whole bill, and the duty remain- 
ed as before. In 1822, Mr. Baldwin introduced a new bill 
to place the duty at 125 cents, which did not prevail; for 
in March of the same year, Mr. Smith, of Maryland, 
chairman of the committee of ays and means, report- 
ed a general revenue bill, in which he placed the duty at 
100 cents on hammered bar iron and castings. ‘This 
bill, being a ‘‘revenue bill,” excited no animation; even 
the ‘‘chambers of commerce” were silent about it—but 
it defeated Mr. Baldwin’s proposition, and then—went 
to sleep. 1n 1824, Mr. Tod, the chairman of the commit- 
tee on manufactures, proposed that the duty should be 
112 cents—on the final question it was reduced to 90 
cents, 120 yeas, 85 nays. Thus it was sent to the senate, 
and 90 cents were stricken out, but reinstated before the 
passage of the bill, which, however, was mueh and in- 


juriously altered im that body; it being understood that 


the house of representatives would insist upon 90 cents, 
and obtain it, or lose the whole bill. 


5. Flax and hemp and their manufactures. The full 
and able report of the committee on this subject leaves 
us nothing to say, except to recommend that report to 
our readers. 


4. The farther protection of distilled spirits. This is 
avery important interest in the grain growing states, 
and especially to farmers not having a convenient access 
to market. In 1826 we imported 535,226 gals, distilled 
from grain, and 3,182,926 gallons distilled from other 
materials, worth together $1,587,712. Nearly halt the 





| 


quantity was directly or indirectly from the British West 
Indies. ‘The whole foreign supply may be conveniently 
dispensed with. ‘The British levy a duty of 8s. Gd. per 


and castings are home-made, with many articles of iror- | 
mongery, cutlery, &c. with ample supplies of cannon and | 


The extra cost of iron during the late war, to the per . 
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“supply of the whole domestic demand, being preferred | 
to the 
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2, or more #f of high 


m their own célonics, to protect the home distillations 
and breweries, that the excise may be paid for the sup- 


‘tof government. 
“ie Further rotection to cotton goods and printed 
cottons. It is known to every one that, in consequence 
of the protection allready afforded, the home-made coarse 


cotton goods consumed in the United States, are cheap- 
ey than such goods manufactured and consumed in Eug- 
land. About this there can be no dispute. But if any | 
should arise, the facts stated in the appendix will end it. | 
In like manner, all common calicoes are making cheaper 
in this country than in that, and rapidly approaching a 





British. It is confidently believed, that if the | 
minimum valuation on the square yard shall be raised to 
only 40 cents for duty, instead of 30, as at present, that 
the finer calicoes and other fine cotton goods will be speed- 
ily supplied on the same good terms as the coarse ones 
are. We have practical knowledge in this matter, and 
the whole subject is familiar to the people. And, if any 
small advance on the current cost of fine cottons should 
take place, which might or might not happen, it cannot 

ossibly last more than a year or two; and the advance 
wil] wholly fall upon those most able to bear it, the 
wealthy. It may be due to candor to observe, that this 
increase of the minimum is not sought for by the manu- 
facturers just now—they more apprehend domestic com- 

etition than foreign rivalry; indeed, they defy the latter: 

ut for the reason that, as the convention believed, the 
effect would be to extend the business of manufactures 
generally, and furnish the people with better articles at 
more reduced prices. Such, at least, was the motive 
which led to this recommendation; and it would much 
increase the use of our own finer cottons, for which the 
British substitute that of Brazil, &e. 

There will be found in the appendix many brief no- 
tices of other interesting branches of industry, which the 
committee did not feel themselves authorised to bring 
out in this address. Some of them have strong claims 
on the public support, especially such as hatsand bonnets 
in imitation ofthe Leghorn, laces, glovesand artificial flow- 
ers. These may afford neat and pleasant and profitable em- 
ploy mentto dear, lovely and interesting, but comparatively 
helpless females—at their own homes, in the bosom of 
their families, by the side of their little children, in the 
company of their mothers! From some rough estimates | 
that we have seen, the four articles named would fill! 
up all the spare time of 109,000 women and girls, if the 
home market was insured tothem. There is a distres- 





sing want of employment for many times that -number 
of such as would gladly labor, in businesses suited to their | 
particular condition and sex—and their several small | 
earnings, amounting to millions in the whole, would be as | 
a clear gainto our country. There is much fecling—} 
much interest to society—much of all the best motives | 
that can influence human actions, ina consileration of 
these things. We would that the widow’s heart might 
he caused toleap with joy, and that the tears of honest 
poverty. were brushed from the orphan’s cheek, in inde- } 


pendence gained through patient industry, and a willing- | 


ness to earn an honest and respectable support—and in 
keeping families together, aged parents or helpless little | 
ones, whom to separate, might render violence to feelings 
which even the untutored Indian would respect. Virtue 
is not an inheritanes of the wealthy—nay, it rather re- 
sides in the cottage than the palace; but beset with all | 
the ills which dependence inflicts, it is then that virtue is | 
tried, and proved as it were in the furnace of affliction. 
**‘Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil,” 
isa prominent part of the wisest petition ever offered 
up to THE FouNTAIN OF ALL GOOD, and it operates asa 
command upon aij that we should help one another; 
but it is especially the duty of man to exert himself in 
behalf ot woman, and yield that protection which ‘‘na- 
ture and nature’s Gop” designed him to bestow; that the 
venerable matron, when called upon to resign her spirit 
to Him who gave it, may have the last, best consolation 
this world can afford, in a well founded hope that tbe 
children of her care, her orphan daughters, may pros- 
per and be happy—and, obtaining an Sareble subsist- 
ence by the labor of their own hands, cause her own 
memory to be respected in the manners of their life, 





proof, on spirits imported ; Sweet is such consolation to the heart of a parent—but 
dear, of earthly things most dear, is it to the heart of a 
departing mother! 


‘he committee has thus zealously endeavored to ful- 


fil the directions and explain the views of the cotivetr 
tion, with a sincere desire to aseertam truth, a d present 


it in familiar terms to their fellow citizens for action 
upon it. The resalt is with them, for the national legis- 
lature will reeeive its impulse from their Judgment. If 
it shall be their good fortune to invigorate the*strong, 
help the weak, and arrest the minds of the wavering; 
or, by the presentation of authentic facts or well digest- 
ed opinions, to dissipate prejudices and place prineiples 
on the high ground which belongs to them, that they 
may be seen and understood by the American people— 
and allay the ardency of party feelings, by shewmg the 
great national! interests that are common to al) parts of 
this republic and all parties—the committee will, in- 
deed, be gratified: but if, on the other hand, they shall 
fail in all these, the consciousness will be left that they 
have striven to deserve success, and that will console 
them for time and labor lost in this fret attempt at a 
general developement of the resources of our country: 
and there will be some merit, perhaps, even to fail in 
such an effort to subserve the publie intelligence. 

We have only to add, that we have spared no pains to 
keep out of consideration particular regard for sectional 
interests, except so far as parts of our country, the most 
populous, may be more particularly coneerned; and rot 
even then in known opposition to the interests of others. 
The will of the majority ought to prevail; but the mino< 
rity have also interests and feelings that must be re- 
spected by all who respect themselves as they ought. 
It is our serious belief, that the protection of the vast 
capital vested in manufactures, and the greater capital 
involved in the allied pursuits of agriculture, and the 
property and persons employed in commerce and navi- 
gation, interior and exterior, is as much for the benefit 
of the planting iuterest of either or any other, in the 
reduced price of articles for domestic consumption and in 
an increased demand for the productions of the earth. 
If we have mistaken these things, we have honesty er- 
red, and ask for information; which we hope will be 
given with that regard for moderation and justice whieh 
should mark the eourse of honorable men, zealous of 
good works, and engaged to advance the public. and pri- 
vate welfare of our beloved country and countrymen. 

For the committee, 


(Oct. 10, 1827.) H. NILES, Chairman. 





ADDENDUM, 

Extracts from Mr. Evervti’s speech, delivered at Bos- 
ton, ata mecting of the citizens for the purpose consider- 
ing the propriety of appointing delegates to the conven- 
tion at Harrisburg: 

[Some parts of this speech would have been engrafted 
in the address, had it not been entirely overlooked antil 
the whole was completed; the extracts are added to co- 


| roboraie what we, of ourselves, had stated on the sub- 


jects to which they refer, and exhibit new views. 

“The object of the law of 1824 [the “tariff law,” as 
commonly called] said Mr. E. as I have already had the 
honor to state, was to enable the American manufacturer 


| of woollens to enter into competition with the British 


manufacturer. Consequently the duty was calculated 
on the then existing state of the manufacture in that 
country. Atthat time, the dutv on all wool imported 
intg England was six pence sterling per pound. In the 
course of the year 1824, and by a law to take effect at 
the end of that year, this duty was reduced to one pen- 
ny a pound on all wool imported into England. The 
object of this reduction, as stated by its advoeate in the 
British parliament, is worthy the attention of this meet- 
ing. Inthe debate on the subject, Mr. Robertson, a 
respectable commercial member, ‘begged leave to eall 
the attention of the house to the state of Ameriea, in 
order to show the expediency of taking off the duty on 
the raw materials. ‘The population of the United States, 
before they were declared independent, amounted to 
two and a half millions; at the present day it amounts to 
ten millions. The population of South America might 
be taken, at a low estimate, at seventeen millions, and if 
they went on increasing, in the same ratio as the United 
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might be éxpected to amount to sixty mil- 
lions oa focty years.” And now, sir, for the inference 
from this statistical survey of North and South America: 
fe was 4n immense mart for our low cloths 
of which this country might avail itself, if the impolitic 
uties On the raw material were repealed.” 

“Such were the reasons, sir, for reducing the duty 
from six pence sterling per pound to one penny. But 
even this reduction was not enough, and the following 
year a further abatement of the duty of a half penny a 

d was made on all wool, of which the price was 

than one shilling sterling the pound. Mr. Huskis- 
son gave the reason of this reduction in the following 
words: ‘*The duty is now one penny a pound on all fo- | 
reign wool. It has been stated to me, that even this rate 
of duty presses severely upon the manufacturers of 
coarse woollens, in which we have most to fear from fo- 
reign competition, and that considerable relief would be 
afforded by reducing it to one half upon all wool not ex- 
ceeding the value of one shilling sterling per pound.” 


“Now, sir, continued Mr. E. taking twenty cents a 
pound te be the average price of the kind of wool i ques- 
tion, the duty upon it, after these two reduetions, is but 
4per cent. of its value; before the reduction it was 48 
per cent. The manufacturer in England has conse- 
quently received an advantage of 44 per centon his 
wool. But the wool is estimated to be in value about a 
third part of the cloth—consequently the manufacturer 
has gained 14 2-3 per cent. on the fabric of his article, 
by this reduction of the duty on wool. 


“But as the English manufacturer is the competitor 
against whic! tha Taw of 1824 intended to protect the 
American manufacturer, this 14 2-3 ya cent. must be 
deducted from the 334 per cent. laid by the American 
law on the foreign fabric. And, in effect, the duty for 
the encouragement of our own looms is thus brought 
down to 18 2-3 per cent. 

“Bat this is not all. Other reductions were made in 
1825, with the same avowed object of the duties on arti- 
cles of great importance in the woollen manufacture. 
The duty on olive oil was reduced from £15 13s. ster- 
ling, the ton of 252 gallons, to £7. The duty on rape 
seed was reduced, I think, from ten pounds, to ten shil- 
lings per last. The duty on indigo, which was indeed 
but small before, was reduced to 20 per cent. The 
cluty on logwood was reduced from 9s. 4d. sterling, [| 
think, said Mr. E. to 4s. 6d. the ton. The amount of | 
all these and some other reductions was stated by Mr. 
Huskisson, at from 1 to 2 per cent. in the manufacture. 
I believe it is nearer twice that amount. Taking it, 
hiowever, at two per cent. in addition to the 14 2-3 per 
eent. already mentioned, it reduces the effective duty in 






this country on foreign woollens to 16 2-3 per cent. that | 


is, just one half. 
‘‘Now, Task, said Mr. E. whether, if the duty of 334 
per cent. laid by the law of 1824, was but an adequate 


protection for our woollen manufactures, (and I have al- 
veady said it was probable, at its best estate, inadequate, ) 














ers the duty on wool ii ‘into England 

rican government — on wool ie 
ed into America, This, is it is re Aa em: he 
prem f as far - the manufacturer alone was concern- 
ed; but precisely the same objection reverted. 
should we allow the British vebliariels to repeal she a, 
whieh we have passed for the of our fartrers 
In 1824, the American saw fit to give the far- 
mer the benefit of a progressively ine duty rising” 
to thirty per cent. on imported wool. The British 


ernment ve meg inks fit to lower this Quy tn 


wool 44 per cent. y should we deprive the i 
can wool-grower of the ised benefit of thislaw ber 
cause parliament has laid a heavy burden on the English 
wool-grower? No, sir; the farmer has the same right 
to his protection that the manufacturer has to his: and 
to lower the duty on imported wool would be merely to 
transfer the burden, and sacrifice the grower to the con- 
sumer of wool. Sir, said Mr. FE. I would not to 
this sacrifice. It is indefensible in principle, and in ef- 
fect doubly pernicious. I say doubly pernicious, for it 
is the interest of the manufacturer ‘that the raising of 
sheep should prospcr in the country; while it is the best 
effect of the whole policy that it encourages that branch 
of husbandry. It was said, rather sneeringly, on the 
floor of congress, last winter, that the measure proposed 
was one for the relief of the Boston and Salem capital- 
ists. Sir, said Mr. E. it has escaped my observation, if 
that respectable class of citizens are the most zealous 
supporters of these measures. Still more doI err, if 
there is any branch of industry in which the profits are 
more equally divided, or more widely scattered than 
this. ‘Theraw material bears an unusually large propor- 
tion to the whole article. And this raw material is not 
raised by costly machinery from the bowels of the 
earth; it is not cultivated on large plantations, which 
none but the rich can own and carry on. It may be 
brought to market by the middling farmer; by the 
poor man. ‘The man who can do nothing else to 
add a few dollars in cash to his bare livelihood, can 
Keep a few sheep; the land which will produce scarce] 
any thing else will supportthem. Of this land, there is 
not a little in New-England. Even in England, where 
the husbandry is better perhaps than in any other part at 
the world, with the exception of Flanders and Lombardy, 
the raising of sheep is the farmer’s main stay. His flock 
is the basis of his operations. His flock supplies him all 
his comforts: his flock educates his children; his flock 
ekes out all the deficiencies of the rest of the establish- 
ment; above all, his mutton and his wool enable him to 
stagger under that heavy burden, which I trust in hea- 
ven will never be laid on the shoulders of the American 
farmer, a cash rent per annum greater than the fee sim- 
ple price of improved lands in many parts of this coun- 
try.” 

In another part, Mr. Everett said— 

‘*f am not anxious to conceal, sir, that in the change af 
fecling which has taken place in this community, on the 
subject of manufactures, lL have participated. There 
was atime, and that not long ago, when not merely an 





whether a reduction of onc half was not a death blow to | indifference, but a positive unfavorable impression, was 


the manufacture? 


‘‘Here then is a strong case, fairly made out, and no | 


more connected with the principles of political econo- 
my, than with Algebra or Metaphysics. Unless the 
American people think it just and fair, that the | 


felt in this community on the subject of manufactures. 
The accounts of the corruption of morals, and prostra- 
tion of health, of the overworkingand underfeeding of the 
British factories, (accounts in themselves too true, I fear, ) 


aws | were repeated with a kind of melancholy relish. Men 


passed by the American congress forthe protection of | wrought themselves up to the belief, that by the neces- 
American industry should be repealed by the British sity and nature of the case, a manufacturing establish- 


parliament, and that for the purpose of securing the 
supply of our market to the British manufacturer to the 
end of time, it was the duty of congress to counteract 
this movement. I say, continued Mr. E. it was ineum- 
bent on congress, as the very Icast they could do, to 
raise the duty of 1824 to fifty per cent. for so much had 
the British legislation lowered it. And had this been 
done, the foreign article would not have been enhanced 
to the consumer, beyond its old price, because what was 
added to the duty would have been taken from the cost.” 


Then follows an able argument in favor of a duty up- 
on wool imported into the United States, though Great 
Britain received it almost duty free. He said— 

“It was repeatedly said last winter, that we ought to 
begin at the other emd. If the British government low- 


ment was a voluntary penitentiary, an earthly pandemo- 
nium, into which, under the gripe of stern necessity— 
driven by the lash of stern necessity, the wretched in- 


|} mates were fain to condemn themselves. There is too 


much reason to believe in the truth of these acceunts in 
the countries to which they relate. But experience and 
observation have taught us all, that the case is very dil- 
ferenthere. After having examined the chief establish- 
ments for manufactures on the seaboard, I can truly say 
that I have never seen in one of them an individual, 
whose countenance, dress, or manners, denoted over- 
working, underfeeding, or worse morals than those of 
his neighbors in the other pursuits of life.” 
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